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PREFACE 


C.A.P.S. CELEBRATES TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


On April 7-8, 195 the first convention of this Association was held. It 
was called the First American Calvinistic Conference on Christianity, Psychology 
and Psychiatry. The sponsoring organization was temporarily called the CALVINIS- 
TIC CONFERENCE ON PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY. About forty people attended the 
first conference which was held on the campus of Calvin College. The first Board 
of Directors included: Dr. Klaire Kuiper (General Chairman), Dr. John Daling 
(Secretary), Dr. Johannes Plekker (Treasurer), Rev. Edward Heerema (Chairman of 
the Executive Committee), Dr. Douglas Blocksma, Rev. William Hiemstra, Dr. A. 
Hoekstra, Dr. C. Jaarsma, and Mr. James Split. 


The featured speaker of the first convention was Dr. Jan Waterink, Professor 
of pedagogy and applied psychology at the Free University in Amsterdam, Holland. 
He spoke on: "Developments in Christian Psychology and Psychiatry in the Nether- 
lands." Other topics were: "Psychiatry in our Christian Mental Hospitals", "The 
Christian approach to the Understanding of Personality", "Pastoral Psychology and 
Psychiatry", "Psychology and Mental Hygiene in Schools", and "The Christian Psy- 
chiatrist in the Community". | 


It was in 1956 that the name was changed to the CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


DR. PAUL PRUYSER ADDRESSES CONVENTION 


Dr. Paul W. Pruyser, Director of the Education Department of the Menninger 
Foundation in Topeka, Kansas, will be the speaker at the evening meeting of the 
C.A.P.S. Convention on Tuesday, April 2. He will speak on: "The Doctrine of Man 
in Calvin." 


Dr. Pruyser was born in Amsterdam, Holland, studied at the University of 
Amsterdam, and received his Ph.D. in Clinical Psychology from Boston University 
in 1953. 


Since that time he has held a number of interesting positions, among which 
are listed: Clinical Psychologist in the Boston Children's Hospital; Staff Psy- 
chologist at the National Veterans' Epilepsy Center in Boston; Senior Clinical 
Psychologist at the Topeka State Hospital; Visiting Professor on the Federated 
Theological Faculty at the University of Chicago; and Senior Clinical Psycholo- 
gist at the Menninger Foundation. 


Dr. Pruyser has done much writing in the field of psychology, some of his 
articles being: "Towards a Doctrine of Man in Theology and Psychiatry", appearing 
in Pastoral Psychology, March 1958; "The Idea of Destiny", appearing itn the Hibbert 
Journal, 1959; "Some Trends in the Psychology of Religion", appearing in the Journal 
of Religion, 1960; "Nathan and David, A Psychological Footnote", appearing in 
Pastoral Psychology, February 1962. Dr. Pruyser has also collaborated with the famed 
Dr. Karl A. Menninger in a number of writings. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL COMMENTARY ON THE DOCTRINE OF MAN IN CALVIN 


Paul W. Pruyser, Ph.D. 


Great men may excel in very different ways, but they have at least one thing 
in common and that is boldness. They approach their subject matter with candor; 
they take the via regia. Hence it is not surprising to find Spinoza proceeding 
to human ethics by way of a magnificent first book on God, not merely as an homi- 
letic preamble, but in order to lay down a solid basis without which his treatise 
on man would be little more than literary play. In similar vein Calvin's great 
theological work contains many weighty chapters on man and his situation, without 
which his treatise on God and the Divine things would be little more than a castle 
in the air. Both men might have learned from Copernicus that the earth cannot be 
studied properly unless one takes one's position on the sun. 





Calvin's boidness goes farther than taking an original position. He also has 
the boldness of calling a spade a spade; he does not shrink away from unpopular 
judgments. He takes the ancients' "Know thyself" mainly as a plea for intellectual 
honesty; it is to him an adhortation for stopping to deceive ourselves. The first 
thing that man has to learn about himself is his inclination to paint his own image 
in rosy colors. Calvin tells us right from the start that we are less excellent 
than we could have been, despite the facts that we have our "noble qualities", that 
we are above the animals in status and that we are made in God's image. Though it 
cannot be denied that man has reason and intelligence, and that he is destined to 
a "blessed immortality", any realistic assessment of ourselves would have to start 
with the assertion that our very reason and intelligence induce us to feel dis- 
satisfied with ourselves. Thus, the immediate impression of man is one of grandeur 
and misery. Man cannot be adequately described in unitary terms -- he is always a 
duality of sorts. 


Whence this dualistic view? Is it a form of Platonism? I think it is a 
necessary result not of the Greek opposition between idea and appearance nor of 
the Cartesian split between mind and matter, or subject and object, but of the 
Hebrew postulate of the vertical reciprocity of knowledge: all self knowledge pre- 
Supposes a knowledge of God, but knowledge of God must also proceed from self-know- 
ledge. 1,2 Calvin's basic perspective is neither entirely naturalistic nor theistic, 
but both in a special sense. Man cannot take himself as a standard without deceiving 
himself and becoming over-confident on insufficient grounds. One primary standard of 
judgment for man is God, in whose image he is made. Hence he must know God and this 
is the source of both his misery and his grandeur. 


Man is not an end in himself; he has duties to perform for and on behalf of 
his Maker. All of life is to be seen as vocation. But faced with these duties, 
he must find himself wanting. The want is not a mere weakness, or a not-knowing- 
how. Nor is it to be ascribed to an inability to perceive goals and ends, or to a 
poor job description which has failed to stipulate his tasks. Man's failure to per- 
form his duty toward God is not due to a poorly structured situation, to unclear 


*Editor's note: it is by special permission of the author that this article 


appears in our PROCEEDINGS. Dr. Pruyser's speech is intended to be the in- 
troductory chapter of a larger work on the doctrine of man in Calvin. Sub- 
sequent chapters are to deal with specific technical aspects of the doctrine. 
In view of this, no use of this material may be made for publication purposes 
without specific consent of the author. 








perceptions, to low intelligence, to lack of drive or to any specific handicap. 

It is not even a moral failure. It is due to a kind of self-induced intoxication 
which imposes a general discontrol. There is a noxious element at work in man 
which throws some basic machinery out of gear, producing a pervasive discoordi- 
nation, disorientation and a loss of proper identity. like a drunk his language 
has become garbled, his thoughts loose and mixed up, his gait unsteady, and his 
awareness of reality dim; he constantly misses the mark, especially by over-shoot- 
ing it. But he always tries to offer some high-sounding reasons for his failures, 
Sometimes with drooping sentimentality, sometimes with uninhibited aggressiveness. 
And the tragic fact is that he has no trouble finding comrades who will declare 
themselves brothers and bedfellows in this sort of profundity. 


This is, of course, the so-called "depravity" of man's nature produced by 
the Fall. But note that this fall is not something to be contemplated with 
melancholy, as an unfortunate happening which once befell Adam. The fall is not 
to be seen as an accident! It was self-produced by an ambitious deed, an in- 
surrection, an act of arrogance, a proud aspiring to equality with God. Hence 
one of Calvin's keenest observations is that though the fall has been an historical 
event, its paradoxical consequence lies in the repetition of the deed which anteced- 
ed it. The act of insurrection is repeated by everyone in every generation, with- 
out exception. We do not merely share in Adam's fate and its aftermath; modern man 
actively repeats the deed of which the fall was a result. 


Therefore it is perhaps much better to say that man is falling and perpetually 
ascending-to-fall, than simply that he has fallen. Calvin's dualistic view of man 
requires the use of active verbs in the present tense. It is as important to stress 
the positive qualities as it is to emphasize the negative ones. "The pious heart 
perceives a division in itself."“ Calvin, in his writings, was a moral realist with 
penetrating insight into the deceit and the perniciousness of man, but he was also 
a good 16th century humanist with respect for man's grandeur. Moreover, he was a 
good observer of individual and cultural differences. 


He states without shyness that man is the crown of nature, which is made for 
his use. Moreover, man's active rebellion against his Maker also implies that he 
is not a weakling, no meek and dependent entity, but a bundle of strength and 
arrogant activity. We have an interesting historical paradox here in that, in the 
works of Erasmus, the humanist, the weaker and baser side of human nature is 


lgalvin: Commentaries. Vol. 23 in The library of Christian Classics. 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1958. P. 126 


2See also Clement of Alexandria: "Therefore, as it seems, it is the greatest 

of all disciplines to know oneself for when a man knows himself, he knows God." 
Quoted in Jung, C. G.: Aion. Bollingen Series XX. NY, Pantheon Books, 1959, 
P. 222 


lsee also the Articles of Religion regarding original Sin: ".. . Standeth 
not in the following of Adam as the Pelagians vainly hold... ." 


calvin: Institutes of the Christian Religion. Transl. H. Beveridge. 
London, James Clarke & Co., 1953. III, 2210 
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satirized with biting humor; in the works of Calvin, the theist, and the 
advocate of total depravity, there is a hardly concealed respect for the 
formidable side of human nature. In his preface to Olivetan's New Testament 
he calls man "God's masterpiece,"~ who despite his fallen state is deeiied 
worthy of God's promises. 


It is impossible to read Calvin's works without feeling that one is being 
put back in one's place but it is equally impossible to read them without re- 
ceiving a tremendous boost to one's ego. One is made to feel both peeved and 
thrilled. 


I take these various pairs of opposites to mean that man is a battle-field 
of forces, a unity with inner conflict. Calvin's portrayal of life is always 
sensitive to this inner state of turmoil, of which he registers all sorts of 
fluctuations. 


To put this in modern psychological terms, man is for Calvin a polar being 
in a state of tension, a dynamic system in an unstable equilibrium. 


Which are some of the forces that produce this unstable equilibrium? The 
first one to be mentioned, of course, is that very general and powerful one, the 
wellspring of them all, original sin. It is defined as: 


"a hereditary corruption and depravity of our nature, 
extending to all the parts of our soul, which first 
makes us obnoxious to the wrath of God, and then pro- 
duces in us works which in Scripture are termed works 
of the flesh"! 


"this perversity in us never ceases, but constantly 
produces new fruits" 


“everything in man, from the intellect to the will, 
from the soul even to the flesh, is defilled and 
pervaded with this concupiscence"3 


It consists of "pride, impiety, a natural viciousness." It is original 
Sin that fashioned the pairs of opposites mentioned above. The dynamic contrasts 
comprise all levels of functioning; they have no circumscribed locus. Original 
sin encompasses the whole of human existence. 


It is important to realize that Calvin interprets this condition as a 
"hereditary disease.“ Mankind itself, from generation to generation,,is the 
carrier of evil. Since mankind means "every human being" it is impossible to 
blame any one person or any one group for it. We shouldn't even blame our 
ancestor Adam for it. It is not a reaction to outside stress. It is not to be 
Seen aS a social product, nor can it be ascribed to anything outside ourselves. 
It is an internal condition of the human organism -- not learned, not acquired 
by imitation, not imposed by frustrating situations. Neither is it a disease of 
just one organ or part of our make-up. That could be ignored or denied, as one 
may do with an arthritic elbow or a myopia. It is not even limited to the body, 
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that peculiar thing in-between ourselves and outer reality which can sometimes 
be treated as if it were an object. In other words, original sin is an exist- 
ential quality involving the whole self from center to periphery. Freud gave 
evil the status of an instinct. In other words, he too anchored it securely in 
the whole race of man. ; 


What are some of the psychological details of this condition? let us begin 
by considering intelligence, particularly reasoning. Here Calvin admits that the 
fall has not made brutes of us. Man still shows evidence of a love of truth, and 
is also a curious animal. This is all to the good; man has climbed to lofty 
heights indeed in the arts, letters and science, and such human enterprises are 
not to be neglected or played down. After all, the Institutes themselves, their 
composition, their style, and Calvin's obvious pride in starting a good argument 
and pursuing it to a victorious conclusion while. scores of enemies are falling by 
the wayside, are an excellent testimony to the esteem in which Calvin held the 
power of reasoning. On the other hand, he often admonished people to stay away 
from speculations and to abide by common sense. Such achievements are part of 
creation, God's gift to man, and the spoiling of the gift pertains more to its 
use than to its mechanics. * The great abuse of intelligence under original sin 
is the raising of the wrong questions, i.e. the application of reasoning to the 
pursuit of the wrong values. 


This takes us to the processes of consciousness and memory. When we fail to 
raise the right questions, is it because we are forgetful, or because the questions 
are too complex or beyond grasp? Calvin suggests that there is something like a 
purposeful forgetting or an active avoidance in man which prevents him from coming 
to grips with the important thing. In other words, man operates with selective 
attention and inattention. Certain problems are purposely excluded from conscious- 
ness; they are simply not allowed to enter. We do not ask the right questions be- 
cause these tend to be painful to us; therefore we repress and suppress them so 
that we need not hold ourselves accountable for the judgment that could be implied. 
In approving Aristotle's reasons for distinguishing between incontinence and in- 
temperance , Calvin postulates that consciousness serves a regulating function. 
Perception and memory are subject to orders from a more central agency which pre- 
Scribes their course. Regulation is primarily for the sake of self-protection, 

"so that we need not hold ourselves accountable." 


What, then, do we perceive and pursue with the approval of our face-saving 
consciousness? Anything that fosters the so-called natural man in his social orbit 
and his natural context. 


One eats and drinks, seeks a mate and makes use of his talents to achieve 


learning, wealth or comfort. He climbs to social status; he seeks to compel the 
respect of his fellow citizens. One becomes a church member and spends an evening 


Calvin's admiration of nature, as God's creation, often seems to start with the 
sub-vocal exclamation (Renaissance pride) "How wonderfully hast Thou made me." 


+ e 

"where incontinence (akrasia) reigns, through the passion (Pathos) particular 
knowledge is suppressed, so that the individual sees not in his own misdeed the 
evil which he sees generally in similar cases." 
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a week at the lodge. More often than not the successes attained in these 
pursuits are made possible by a concomitant reverence for virtues and values, 
among which one may also count a certain degree of piousness. In all these 
things man displays a considerable measure of dignity -- he knows the laws of 
nature and society and abides by them. He knows the ways of the world, even 
of the "good society" and has learned to avoid the unearthing experience of 
shame. Man can be, and often is, an excellent citizen; upright, virtuous and 
with more than a touch of wisdom. 


Having conceded this much about the spontaneous pursuits of man, Calvin opens 
our eyes to yet another duality, this time a gaping abyss, dramatic enough to re- 
quire a prologue in heaven. Good human conduct of the kind just sketched can be 
produced either by the Providence of God or by the wisdom of the serpent. And if 
anyone wonders how one product may have such widely different origins, he is re- 
minded of the fact that God and the Devil are on speaking terms, or were so in 
Biblical times, and that they share an interest in man. What is phenotypically 
good may be genotypically bad. The good and gracious living which is found in 
civilized societies permits interpretation from two radically different view- 
points. Since our interest here is not in theological or philosophical formu- 
lations, but in the psychological premises or implications of Calvin's thought, 
let us look at this situation from the point of view of man's subjective experi- 
ence. I believe him to mean that the basic attitude of the good, average, moral 
and successful but once-born man, be he diabolically assisted or divinely pro- 
vided for, consists in having a high degree of naivete. 


The naivete lies in not asking the right questions, or worse, in not asking 
any questions at all. Man takes himself and his social environment purely 
empirically -- he lives by one kind of image only: his own, mirrored in that of 
his fellowmen. He leads the everyday life of every man, what Heidegger calls the 
"inauthentic existence." But while virtue is certainly a good, while restraint 
is necessary, and while a fear of laws and reverence for custom may be important 
incentives to man, they are not to be sought for their own sake. For civil virtues 
do not rectify man in relation to God. The criterion of a Christian can never be 
his public virtuousness because it may be sin to follow the masses. "There is none 
righteous, no not one." 


Naivete, a dangerous and pernicious naivete if one wishes, seems the right 
word for this condition. Calvin states it so clearly: "Let it be a fixed point, 
then, that men are such as is here described, not by a vicious custom, but by a 
depravity of nature." Despite the gifts of intelligence, curiosity, and some 
dedication to truth, man does not have the capacity to know his own calling. For 
this, he needs enlightenment by a source outside himself. Everything psychological 
depends on the perspective in which the Self is placed. 


There is a curious popular tradition which attempts to explain these various 
shortcomings in man by splitting man up into two parts: one aspiring high, feeding 
on ideas, ideals and other abstractions; the other preoccupied with tangible, con- 
crete, natural and sensual things or happenings. The first part resembles a cloud 
majestically drifting overhead, the second black dirt, fertile perhaps, but dirt 
nevertheless, always decomposing but never disappearing, and usually quite heavy 
and solid. Many different metaphors can be used to state this duality; most often 


Inst. II, 3:2 








it is referred to as the opposition between the Spirit and the Flesh, at war with 
each other, yet needing each other somehow so that one finds the two combined in 
man. This tradition is ancient and dignified by many centuries of official 
Christian thought; yet it is more Greek than Hebrew, and more humanistic than 
theistic. It is certainly not Calvinistic! 


It seems to me that it first of all never quite specifies human nature. It 
merely categorizes motives into two groups: the high, nebulous and intangible 
ones on the one hand, and the base, solid and obvious ones on the other hand. 
The nature of the unit which comprises both as its parts is left a mystery. More 
relevant from a psychological point of view is the convenience which such a 
duality can give to the individual. He can accuse one part of himself if he fails 
to live up to the expectations of the other; he can always point his finger and 
say "it is not me, but my body and its needs, my animal nature that fails Thee, 0 
Lord." The Self (if we could ever find out what the self is in this dualistic 
version of man) is magnificently protected. On the other hand, when that self has 
shifted its center to the flesh, it can reason with considerable justification that 
the spirit is too nebulous and enigmatic to pay much attention to. 


Though he often uses words such as spirit, flesh and carnal, Calvin does not 
split man into a soul and a body. For him, the terms nature and flesh do not merely 
denote the sensual realm; the word carnal includes mind and heart as well. It may 
even pertain to soul,+ which in turn includes intellect and will. Calvin argues that 
the rebirth of man, required by Christ, does not aim at another body or a better con- 
trol over the body, but at another mind! For intelligence is as defective as all 
the rest of man's make-up. What is needed for salvation is not surgery (castration) 
or a chemical alteration of man's functioning, but a total renovation. local cures 
will be of no avail. 


The contrast which Calvin acknowledges between the spiritual and the carnal is 
not a moral or aesthetic contrast. Nor is it substantivistic. As in his formula- 
tion of the doctrine of total depravity, the accent is on the cognitive and volun- 
taristic differences. Carnal activities do not only consist in breathing, eating, 
sex and elimination, but also in false thinking, poor reasoning, shortsightedness, 
piosity, and ignorance about the premises of existence. Spiritual attitudes and 
activities are those which explicate the necessity of letting God be God and placing 
everything in the perspective of His sovereignty. In other words, there is only one 
Spirit, and that is God; man is at best spiritual inasmuch as he acknowledges God, 
but this attitude does not give him anything like a substantive spirit. Any spiritual 
presence within man, as experienced, is to be delegated to an extraneous infusion: the 
“another one is in me" of Paul and the Christian martyrs, or the indwelling Third 
Person of the Trinity. 


The arrangements between the creature and his Maker give to the Self a fleeting, 
uncertain and quite subordinate status in Calvin's thought. Because the importance 
of feeling is generally not dealt with, the direct feeling of self as an emotional 
and valued substratum or center of personality is minimized. In its place there is 
a strong emphasis on will and action and conscientiousness, leading to obedience or 
disobedience as the chief referents of self experience. Calvin tries to prevent 
the search for salvation from becoming a form of self-enhancement or se! f-develop- 
ment in which case it would be an egocentric goal. For Calvin, the purest self is 
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the theocentric self subordinate to God's sovereignty, with a distinct coloring 
of self-abasement yet without low self-esteem. 


One could argue that such a self would have the earmark of masochism; it 
would be a self that seems out to destroy itself, or that seizes opportunities 
of being destroyed. This objection looses its ground when it is understood that 
masochism, like sadism, wells up from a powerful aggressive urge, and that 
Calvin's self-abasement is not a product of visceral needs at all, and certainly 
not aggression. Rather, it is the free response of the creature standing vis-a- 
vis his omnipotent Maker and acknowledging Him as the greater of the two, not 
out of a need to please, or a desire to win love, but as a simple act of recogni- 
tion and intellectual honesty. This act may be comparable to the psychoanalytic 
concept of "insight" (Kairos) -- a sudden reorganization of relations or a re- 
structuring of pattern which corrects a previous and false interpretation of 
reality. It is painful and liberating at the same time, but pain is often a 
"fear of fear" which is later seen as transient and leading to a true deliverance. 
How dialectical Calvin's view of man and his experiences is, is indicated by his 
statement: ". . . there is nothing inconsistent in believers being afraid, and 
at the same time possessing secure consolations." 1 


The French author Pradines quoted by Zuurdeeg has correctly remarked that 
both luther and Calvin protested "not only against the easy moral way of reaching 
salvation by means of indulgences, but against the difficult moral way of austerity 
and mortification . . . that is, against the moral way as such." 


At this point it must have become clear how difficult it is to distill from 
Calvin's writings a general psychology or a personality theory. His thought is 
theological rather than anthropological; God and His Word always outweight the 
Significance of man's experiences, even the religious experience in man of his 
Maker. Psychology is, in its scientific aspects, a form of naturalism and so it 
must place man in the center, even when it finds that some men experience them- 
selves as part of another center. 


The theocentric conception of man also raises the question whether one should 
not distinguish between two differént selves in Calvin's thought: one of the natural 
man (and the reprobate) and another one of the faithful -- a Christian self. Both 
of these would be empirical selves, but with large differences in quality. 


The natural man has already been referred to in relation to total depravity. 
I have stressed his naivete, and with this I believe to be in line with Calvin's 
main thesis. In his preface to Olivetan's N.T., Calvin gives the following summary: 
"we do not know what God has commanded or forbidden us; we cannot tell good from 
evil, light from darkness, the commandments of God from the ordinances (constitutions) 
of men."-+I1 think that these descriptive statements implicitly portray a self that 
falls short in range and scope and discriminateness, chiefly because of a lack of 
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knowledge about how it has found its identity. Such a self may be adaptive, 
intelligent, sensitive, active, rich, gifted, moral and perhaps fairly well 
integrated, but sincd it fails to let God be God it finds itself, willy nilly, 
pursuing values which must contain elements of idolatry. 


Idolatry can be of all kinds. Let me illustrate by two contrasting 
examples. Calvin's denunciation of magic portrays this practice as an attempt 
to "borrow power" (from the Devil); it is based on muddled thinking (which 
Calvin can't stand) in the service of meddlesome intentions. In his search for 
mastery and power, man easily falls in the hands of the Devil. On the other 
hand, idolatry can take the subtle form of morality. Writing about the problem 
of conscientious objectors (the Anabaptists) Calvin makes the sharp statement: 
" . . « let us remember that it is to usurp the authority of God to condemn as 
bad what our Lord has permitted to us." The concept of idolatry, then, is 
exceedingly broad. Idolatrous is any object or value which is modelled after 
man's desires, anything that is made in man's image. (Intellectual speculation 
can be idolatry: "There are many poor dunces today who, even though they speak 
rude and ignorant men, teach Christ much more faithfully than the theologians 
of the pope with their deep speculations." ~ Even work, which certainly has a 
high value for Calvin's ideal man, becomes idolatry when it is done unceasingly 
and compulsively. The only escape from idolatry is to have recourse to the basic 
anthropological premise of the Bible, namely that man (and all his consequent 
strivings) is made in God's image. Idolatry is not only found in suburbia, but 
also in First Church, sometimes in the pulpit. 


Thus, Calvin makes short work with Natural Religion, for this is simply 
man's religion, even when it may well up from his noblest aspirations and pro- 
foundest meditations. The natural self may be perfectly in tune with the universe, 
and live ina pretty wide orbit; it may even ask questions about its origins. It 
may be duly impressed by the moral law within and the starry heavens above. fet 
it fails to have that one corrective for self-aggrandizement which is laid down in 
first Genesis: God made man because He wanted to. The question about origins is 
to be answered in terms of authority and ultimate purpose. 


The Christian self is realized through obedience to and faith in a transcendent 
Person. The Christian self‘is not a product of Individuation but of confrontation, 


imitation or introjection. lt is not achieved at all, but given in the way that the 
world and its objects are given to our perception when we look out of the window 
when the sun comes up. It comes as a response to a stimulus. The process requires 
an infusion from elsewhere as an added motivation of enormous force and urge. Ina 
system like Calvin's which takes the absolute causality of God as axiomatic, the 
whole problem of motivation takes on an external chzracter, and the self tends to 
achieve a degree of vicariousness. At the height of human decision, in the privacy 
of choice, in the fullest consciousness of action, the Christian self is supposed 

to say: "not I". Renewal of self, but not self-renewal, is the crucial experience. 


Justification by faith presupposes also a dialectic approach to morality in 
thought and action. Good works do not justify a man before God, laudable as his 
efforts may seem from a civic point of view and glorious as the achievement might 
seem from a developmental point of view. It belongs to the dialectic of goodness 
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in the good man not to ascribe his goodness to himself, for in that case it is 
not goodness alone, but pride and vanity which co-determine his acts. It must 
always be attributed to another one, or rather to an interpersonal relationship 
in which goodness can come about and of which one finds himself largely the 
beneficiary. Though the most important interpersonal relationship is the 
vertical one between man and God, the horizontal relations between man and man 
are not to be minimized. The role of Monica in Augustine's life is one example, 
but ultimately, it is the indwelling "Other", Christ or the Holy Spirit to whom 
one responds in the encounters with one's fellowman. 


The problem of motivation is thus very complicated. Though Calvin lived 
too early to differentiate between conscious and unconscious motives, there is 
much in his writings that suggests an awareness of different strata or sources 
of motivation. There is certainly a stratification of motives with the rational 
motive of willing at the top. But let us first consider some of the less 
rational motives. 


Calvin wrote extensively about sexuality. Affirming the priesthood of all 
believers and taking exception to the Roman institution of celibacy he was 
forced to be explicit on the subject. And his attitude seems rather realistic: 
he considers sex and marriage facts of creation which man should not tinker with, 
nor scorn or degrade. Sex is inherently also a dignified fact -- "it is not good 
that the man should be alone." There is no virtue in abstinence by itself; all 
one can say in favor of it is that abstinence could free time for more divine pre- 
occupations. But perhaps even more indicative of Calvin's positive attitude toward 
sexual motives is his advocacy of strictly equal rights between the two sexual 
partners. Both coitus and abstinence require the mutual consent of the spouses, so 
that sex can indeed become the dignified act it is meant to be. 


Yet there is another side to Calvin's realism and frankness in sexual matters. 
In his commentary on the Deuteronomic institutions he vigorously applauds the 
harsh treatments meted out to people who are found to commit pervert sexual 
activities. His anger is aroused disproportionately by contemplating homosexuality, 
sodomy and other perversions, indeed so much so that one cannot help wondering 
whether an inordinate fear of such abnormalities does not lie’at the bottom of his 
rage. He condemns them as distortions of nature, but his view of nature seems in 
this instance more idealistic than realistic. Perhaps one should say that his 
appreciation of the primordial side of human nature is tainted by a good deal of 
awe and fear of its formidableness. Man's grandeur as well as his misery have an 
aura of greatness, momentum, and almost terrifying consequentialness for Calvin. 
Hence, man's sinful aberrations cannot be handled by a casual criticism or by dis- 
dain; they arouse a holy anger which is laden with respect for the greatness of 
the enemy. 


This feature of awe and respect for the greatness of man in his virtues and his 
vices is essential for the appreciation of Calvin's view of man. To be made in God's 
image means for Calvin to be strong, robust, daring, insisting, commanding, a center 
of power. Insurrection is not for the weakling, nor can obedience be equated with a 
natural willingness and pleasing disposition. Faith, obedience and the acceptance 
of grace go against the grain of man; he is not a ready receptacle for the Holy 
Spirit. Hence, Calvin does not feel that he demands too much when he proclaims a ‘ 
faith that keeps the individual perpetually in unresolved tension. Inner conflict 
is of the essence of man and Calvin apparently assumes that human beings have been 
constructed with a good deal of tension tolerance. Calvinism is not a wonder drug, 
certainly, nor a tranquilizer. Human nature is disquietude at bottom, for passions, 
rage, anxiety itches, and guilt feelings sting; the self is adorable enough to be 
worshipped and vile enough to be despised and annihilated. 
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One might call this an anthropological realism, a viewpoint which accepts 
some basic functional polarities in man and conceptualizes them as a network 
of lines of conflict. Unlike the purely hedonic approach, conflicts are not 
to be avoided, but recognized. Ifa man is naive, in the sense in which we 
have used this word, it is because he is avoiding his human responsibilities 
of thinking, feeling, willing and evaluating. Anxiety should be faced for it 
can have a positively motivating effect. When it is “produced by a conscious-~ 
ness of our calamitous condition" it can stimulate us to place all our confidence 
and assurance in the Lord. Avoidance behavior is a way of depriving ourselves of 
much needed internal and external stimuli; yet reality is there and it is the 
indispensable factor in education. 


From here to Freud's famous statement: "The voice of the_intellect is a 
soft one, but it does not rest till it has gained a hearing" “is not a great 
step. Whether we formulate it as instinct, need, drive or "humanly appetites" 
which "lay hold of us like powerful beasts and drag us to the things that give 
us pleasure" “or whatever, the urge of knowing and the development of cognitive 
control are paramount factors in Calvin's picture of man, as they are in Freud's 
psychology. Loyalty to the real and unadulterated inner and outer world, complete 
with its chaos and potential order, with its multiple conflicts and its ceaseless 
demands, is the sine qua non for man's development according to Freud, and for his 
rectitude according to Calvin. And large looms the need in both men to strive for 
an expanding view of reality; incessant corrections of the reality picture thus far 
held are absolutely necessary. Reality is not a simple, natural given, but must be 
discovered and captured. And the discovery perpetually repeated, unsettles all 
comfortable equilibria. 


For all the differences among them, one of the remarkable parallels in Freud 
and Calvin is that both men would subscribe to the statement that purity of thought 
is purity of heart. And note that for both men the statement remains valid when 
the sequence is reversed. Man's life, phylogenetically and ontogenetically, begins 
with a cognitive premise and a basic statement above his passion. Man starts with 
false thoughts, which come to him so naturally that Freud called it the "primary 
process"; he also starts with a self-directed passion, to which Freud gave the name 
Narcissism. Calvin and Freud agree whole-heartedly that the false thought and the 
presumptuous passion remain very active throughout life. 


Freud, Sigmund: The Future of an Iilusion. In Standard Edition of the Complete 
Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud. Vol. 21. london, Hogarth Press, BL 
P. 53 
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'UNDERSTANDING AND HELPING 


TEENAGERS' 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


by 


Dr. James Harvey 


"Youth is a period of plasticity and rapid development 
in which the foundations should be laid for an all 
around culture and for special vocational power.....i[f 
this vital period is allowed to pass without a broad 
development, no special training that belongs to it, 
no amount of education in after years can ever redeem 
the loss. Not until society wakes up to its responsi- 
bilities and its privileges in this relation should we 
be able to harvest more than a fraction" (12) 


It is fitting that a paper on the topic of educational-vocational guidance 
should begin with a quotation of Frank Parsons and also that the paper should 
be delivered in Grand Rapids in 1963. Frank Parsons is acknowledged to be the 
father of vocational guidance. He did his work in Boston in the early 1900's. 
It is largely as a result of Parsons' work that national conferences were 
called in these early years to consider vocational guidance. These conferences 
led to the formation of the National Vocational Guidance Association in 1913 at 
Grand Rapids. Therefore, Frank Parsons and Grand Rapids are both names of 
prominence in the history of vocational guidance. 


Perhaps the most important service rendered for us as a.country by Frank 
Parsons was to alert us to the real need for good vocational guidance, however, 
even today roughly 50 to 60 years later, we still do not fully appreciate this 
need. As far as the individual is concerned, we are just beginning to realize 
the contribution that a person's work makes to his adjustment in life. Whether 
we talk about self-actualization, about a person's vocation being in harmony 
with his self-concept, about a person's vocation being in harmony with God's 
plan for his life, or whether we just talk about a person's adjustment and 
Success in life, it seems we basically mean the same thing. We are really 
Saying that unless a person can use all his abilities and talents to a near 
optimal point, his chances of happiness, success, and full Christian service 
in this life are not going to be fully realized. The speaker does not have to 
spend time convincing one of the importance of vocational guidance. Most of 
you in your everyday tasks have come in contact with many adults and young people 
who lack vocational goals and who lack a sense of direction in their lives. The 
attendant lack of motivation and purpose is a tragedy. This is not only a 
tragedy for the people involved, however, it also has severe implications for our 
society and for the Christian church. We need to ask the questions whether we as 
a society can be strong or whether we as a church can begin to make our mark upon 
the world unless the members of this society and of this church are making 
Significant individual contributions. The measure of the contribution that these 
people make is largely determined by their vocation or calling. Our nation has 
recognized this and has so stated in the National Defense Education Act. It is 
stated that the monies provided there by the government, especially for guidance 
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programs, are intended to help guide our youth into areas of occupational 
endeavor where they can make the greatest contribution to their country's 
welfare. 


The intention is not’ to bore you with a great many facts and figures, 
but there are some facts that have only recently become evident that ought 
to be stated here because they bear directly upon the importance of vocational 
guidance and even upon the shape and form that it should take in the years to 
come. Eli Cohen in a recent article in The Vocational Guidance Quarterly (3) 
has given us some figures regarding the immediate years ahead as far as labor 
force and employment are concerned. In the decade between 1960 and 1970, 26 
million youth will seek jobs. This is 0% more than in the decade of the 50's. 
Seven and a half million of this 26 million wili-be school drop-outs, meaning 
that the young people seeking jobs will have less than a high school education. 
Cohen states that 2,5 million young people will not have gone beyond the elemen- 
tary school. These last two figures become increasingly important when you 
recognize the changes that are taking place in our society as far as work is 
concerned. It is easily recognized that our society is becoming highly tech- 
nical, highly skilled, and that jobs for unskilled laborers are becoming in- 
creasingly rare. Cohen goes on to state that in Detroit, for example, in the 
last five years there has been a loss of 55% of the jobs available to young 
people below the age of 20 who are unskilled. In Detroit alone it is estimated 
that there has been a loss of 2000 unskilled jobs a year for the last ten years. 
We also hear statements being made such as "By 1975, 0% of our nation's jobs 
will deal directly or indirectly with space" or "by the year 2000 there will be 
6 million workers in America who are in vocations which do not even exist today" 
or "each young person leaving high school today will have to make three major 
vocational adjustments in his lifetime." In a society where jobs are becoming 
highly skilled, where jobs are proliferating at an ever increasing rate, if we 
wish to escape some type of minor castrophe, it seems that we must make a supreme 
effort in the direction of good vocational guidance and training. It is not un- 
common today to have national leaders call this fact to our attention. Many are 
deeply concerned with the prospective unemployment that we face with the number 
of youth seeking jobs for the first time in this decade without skills. This is 
the basic reason for the president's recent proposal regarding the establishment 
of a National Youth Program. One can begin to get a feel for the seriousness of 
this problem by going to the nearest United States Employment Service office. 
There you will inevitably find a line of people seeking unemployment checks 
while at the other side of the office you have people urgently looking for workers 
to fill skilled jobs that are vacant and available. This is a kind of paradox 
that we must seek to avoid if our country is to be strong and if it is to continue 
its progress. 


As far as the Christian church is concerned, one need only read the reports 
of the First and Second Assemblies of the World Council of Churches (18) (20) to 
find that many of the church leaders of the world are mindful of the fact that if 
the church is to really make a contribution to the life of this world, if the 
church is really to realize its maximum effectiveness, it is going “to mean that 
each lay person will have to exert a maximum effort and carry on a personal 
ministry in the everyday, workaday world. This carries the very real implication 
that each Christian layman must find a place in keeping with his abilities and 
talents, in keeping with God's plan for his life, and their work to the honor and 
glory of God. Unless this is done the church will continue'to be ineffective. 
The, church, it would seem, if it is going to realize its full potential will have 
to do a great deal more in the way of good vocational guidance for the young people 
under its jurisdiction. 
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Good educational-vocational guidance is important for our nation and 
church, but it is also essential for the well-being of our youth. If we view 
the adolescent period from the standpoint of Havighurst's Developmental Tasks 
(7), we see that the vocational selection is directly related to three of the 
ten tasks and indirectly related to three others. In fact, all writers on the 
adolescent period emphasize the importance of vocational selection to the well- 
being and development of the adolescent. One of the problems with the adoles- 
cent, however, is to get them to recognize the importance of selecting a 
vocation. Often the selection of a mate over-shadows all other developmental 
tasks at this stage and especially the selection of a vocation. 


In the past, writers have been mainly concerned with the vocational 
selection of the young man. Recently, changes have led to greater emphasis 
on vocational selection for young women as well. The extended life span, 
earlier marriages, household conveniences, earlier completion of family 
responsibilities, plus the acceptance of women in the work world has led to 
the real need for young girls in adolescence to plan a life that can and per- 
haps should include many years in full or part-time work. In 1960, women made 
up 32% of our work force (18). Working wives make up 55% of the women who work 
and the largest increase in working women has been in the 5-6) age range where 
large numbers of widows and women whose children are out of the home have enter- 
ed the work world (18). These facts and changes seem to indicate that the 
vocational considerations are a necessity for young women as well as young men. 


There seems to be little question that vocational guidance is going to in- 
crease in importance in the years ahead, not only for individuals but for our 
church and society. 


Current Theories and Problems in Vocational Guidance 


A searching analysis of vocational guidance has recently been written en- 
titled Epitah for Vocational Guidance (1). In this book the authors, Ruth Berry 
and Beverly Wood, do a very thorough and scholarly job of reviewing the history 
of vocational guidance in America. They also deliver a stinging critique of 
current practices. Probably the most valid criticism leveled at vocational 
guidance today is that the theoretical framework undergirding current practices 
is very sketchy and badly outdated. Berry and Wolf suggest that the vast majority 
of vocational counselors today are still operating on the basis of Frank Parsons' 
theory formulated in the early 1900's. Parsons' theory was very simple. It con- 
sisted of three stages. In stage one, the vocational counselor was to help the 
person assess himself. Stage two was to help the person understand the vocational 
world and the third stage was simply to take the information in stages ore and two 
and match the person up with a job which seemed to fit. The book goes on to decry 
the fact that some of the newer theories and thinking that have been done in the 
area of vocational guidance by such people as Donald Super, Anne Roe, and Eli 
Gingsburg have not been put into actual practice. 


Donald Super is probably the leading theorist and researcher in this parti- 
cular field. He is generally given credit for the acceptance of the notion that 
vocational selection is really a process through which one passes, rather than a 
decision that is made by the individmwal at a particular time and with an absolute 
finality. He is currently engaged in research that started several years ago with 
some 9th grade boys. He hopes to follow them through a 35 year period and to care- 
fully detail all the factors involved in their vocational planning and vocational 
adjustment (16). Super's preliminary findings regarding these 9th grade boys were 
that they were not ready to make vocational choices and they should not be forced 
or required to make a specific vocational decision at that point. He believes they 
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Should be guided into experiences and situations which would arouse an aware- 
ness of the need to make pre-occupational and occupational choices. He also 
believes we need to orientate the adolescent to the sequence of choices they 
will have to make and the factors which should be considered in making these 
choices. Vocational guidance, therefore, should proceed on a tentative step 
by step developmental basis. 


Super is sometimes referred to as the Rogerian of vocational counseling. 

His basic theory is tied closely to the self concept school of psychology. In 
his book, The Psychology of Careers (17) he states "according to the self-con- 
cept theory, the occupation preferred should be one in which the individual ex- 
pects to be able to be the kind of person he perceives himself as being to 
assume a role which is congenial and compatible with the self-concept." Super 
also uses Charlotte Buehler's five life stages and ties part of his vocational 
guidance theory to these stages. 


The main theses of Super's developmental self-concept theory are as follows: 


1. Vocational development is a continuous series of life stages 
characterized as those of growth, exploration, establishment, 
maintenance, and decline. The exploratory stage may be sub- 
divided into the fantasy, tentative and realistic phases. 

The establishment stage may be subdivided into the trial and 
stable phases. 


2. The occupational level attained and the sequence, frequency, 
and duration of trial and stable jobs is known as a career 
pattern, and is determined by the individual's parental 
socio-economic level, his own mental ability and personality 
characteristics, and the opportunities to which he is exposed. 


3. The process of vocational development is that of developing 
and implementing a self-concept which is a product of the 
interaction of inherited attitudes, neural and endocrine 
make-up, and the opportunity to play various roles together 
with their evaluations in terms of meeting with approval of 
Superiors and peers. 


4. dob satisfaction as an integral part of life satisfaction 
depends upon the extent to which the individual finds adequate 
outlets for his abilities, interests, personality traits and 
values; the role one plays is that compromise or synthesis be- 
tween self-concept and reality which maturity and experience 
have led him to consider both congenial and appropriate. 


5. Vocational development is a medium through which the total 
personality can find expression. It is a generally irreversible 
and dynamic process. 


Anne Roe is another person who has contributed greatly in recent years to 
the vocational guidance movement. In her book, The Psychoiogy of Occupations, 
(14) she has presented perhaps the most thorough study available on the psy- 
chological aspects of work and workers. Anne Roe's theory which might be called 
the "Need Primacy Theory" of occupational selection is based upon Maslow's need 
hierachy. Maslow's theory suggests that there is a hierachy of needs beginning 
at the lower end with the basic physiological or biological needs and proceeding 
up through the need for safety, the need for belongingness or love, the need for 
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self esteem, the need for information, the need for understanding, the need for 
beauty, and finally and lastly, the need for self actualization. His theory is 
that we proceed up through this hierachy of needs and that we move to the next 
one only as the previous one is satisfied. Roe ties her theory of occupational 
selection to the satisfaction of these basic needs which form the groundwork for 
the motivation of an individual. It is, therefore, important for a vocational 
counselor to find the level of need primacy of the person at a particular time and 
thereby to find the level of satisfaction that is influencing the client's per- 
ception of the occupational world. Vocational counselors should explore the 
person's basic thinking and motivations and help them to determine whether their 
vocational choice is being consistent with an increased awareness of their self 
concept. Roe has contributed a dynamic approach to the understanding of the 
motivation behind vocational selection and job satisfaction. 


Even though the theories of Super, Roe, Gingberg and others are relatively 
well developed, they do not find their way into actual practice very often and they 
have not been well validated through practice and research. It is safe to say then 
that one of the greatest needs in the area of vocational guidance today is to tie 
practices to basic theory. In the years to come as the theory of personality is 
refined, as our understandings of human behavior deepen and sharpen, and as new 
theories of vocational guidance develop this will become even more important. Our 
greatest need is to tie vocational guidance to a well integrated Christian theory 
of personality yet to be developed. It would be well at this point to say a few 
words about the use of tests in making vocational decisions. According to Berry 
and Wolf in 1960 almost 130 million tests were given to students in this country (1). 
It is obvious that they play an important role in our assessing of the aptitudes, 
values, interests, and personality factors of young people. It is also safe to say 
that there is much misuse of these tests. Any test, obviously, has real limitations. 
If these limitations are not fully recognized by the counselor, a good deal of damage 
can be done through their use. On the other hand, tests do give us information 
about young people and if they are carefully used, carefully administered, and care- 
fully interpreted they can provide us with valuable information regarding the young 
person. Tests such as the Differential Aptitude Test, the General Aptitude Test 
Battery, the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the Kruder Vocational Preference 
Record are all instruments that are widely used, widely researched, carefully 
developed and they can be helpful in the making of a vocational decision. It is, 
however, extremely distressing to have a young person on the college level come into 
the office and sit down and say, "Oh, yes, I remember taking that test. We had to 
stick the pins in the paper. J remember that that test said I should bea ........" 
and then you get a variety of answers. It is not possible for any test to give a 
person this kind of information. It is not clear whether the interpretation of 
the instrument was invalid or whether the person in his own psychological processes 
has twisted the interpretation to fit his needs, but it does indicate the difficul- 
ties in using tests. It would seem that as our counselors become better trained 
and better able they will also make more careful and valid use of these instruments. 
It is certainly likely that in the years to come with our vast computing instruments 
and data processing mechanisms new tests will be developed and validated. The 
future, therefore, holds brighter prospects as far as the use of tests in vocational 
counseling is concerned. 


Another important factor in vocational counseling is the presentation of 
vocational and occupational information. Much of the occupational information 
that is presented today is poorly written and not very usable. Much of it is mis- 
leading. Much of it is written by professional groups and associations and it is 
designed to recruit or to present the profession in the very best light to attract 
young people to it. Needless to say then, vocational brochures, pamphlets, and 
booklets must be used with care because they often present vocations in a distorted 
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fashion to young people. Much of the vocational information in circulation in 
these forms is also outdated. The Occupational Outlook Handbook written and 
published by the U. S. government is perhaps the best single source of this in- 


formation, and this is rewritten and republished every two years. 


This gives 


you some idea as to the speed with which occupational information become out- 
dated, but again we must say that occupational information of this kind is very 
important and very necessary. It must, however, be used with care and carefully 
selected or the potentiai is there for doing harm as well as for doing good. 


In summary then, vocational guidance is still in the very early stages of 
development. A great deal of work is needed in the development of theory and 
in the testing and trying out of current theory. Many of the current practices 


are still based on primitive ideas and misconceptions. 


One can only hope that 


very rapid strides will be made in the years to come to begin to fill in the 
deficiencies currently prevalent and to make vocational counseling and guidance 
much more meaningful than is currently the case. 


Several ideas run throughout current theory of adolescent development and 
vocational choices. Some of the more important ideas are summarized as follows: 


1. 


26 


It seems evident that vocational selection is a process rather 
than fixed decision to be made. 


There is increasing agreement that the process of vocational 
guidance is one that continues throughout life rather than 
ending with a specific decision and the first job out of 
school as has been thought in the past. In fact, it has been 
estimated in a recent article (13) that the average entry 
worker today will have to make not less than three major job 
adjustments during the course of his working life. A further 
extension of this thought leads us to conclude that vocational 
guidance should be directed more toward job clusters or job 
families rather than toward specifically pinpointed jobs. 


Another important idea contributed by recent theorists is the 
idea that vocational guidance must be set into a framework of 
personality theory. We just cannot look at vocational guidance 
and counseling apart from a framework for understanding the 
dynamics of human behavior. 


Current research indicates that the consolidation of interests, 
values, and personality traits probably does not reach a high 
degree of completion for most young people until later adolescence. 
The selection of a vocation before this happens is dangerous at 
best. 


It is helpful to view the selection of a vocation as a "narrowing 
down" process. The emphasis in early and middle adolescence ought 
to be on relaxed thinking about vocations for which they may have 
ability. The collection of information about various vocation is 
an important part of this process as is the making of prevocational 
decisions such as making course selections, deciding on college 
attendance, selecting work experiences etc. 
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6. Current thought and practice indicates a wide variance between 
individual adolescents in their maturity and readiness to make 
vocational decisions. Vocational counselors need to be per- 
ceptive to these differences. They need to help the youth to 
gain maturity in this matter where possible and to encourage 
the postponing of final decisions when the needed maturity is 
lacking. 


7. We need to recognize too that the vocational guidance needs of 
adolescents vary greatly. Some need little more than the pro- 
vision of vocational information. At the other extreme we find 
Some young people who need psychotherapy before they can reach 
a point of reality orientation which would allow them to make 
a legitimate decision. 


Who is Responsible for Vocational Guidance? 
In 1890 only 3.8% of the youth of our country between the ages of 1) and 17 
were in the secondary schools of America. Most young people ended their education 
early. Vocational guidance was not important because most of the young men simply 
went to work on their father's farms or started farms of their own. Most young 
women became housewives and there were vew women in the employment force of 
America at that time. Today, however, the vast majority of our young people are 
in the secondary schools of America. Our job world has become a great complexity 
which includes both sexes. Our job world is so complex that a recent article in 
the Vocational Guidance Quarterly Leon Lerner coined a term called "occupationology" 
(9). Mr. Lerner suggests that we need people to study occupations full time and to 
teach courses for counselors to help them become better acquainted with this vast 
complexity. Because of the great difficulties that have grown up regarding 
vocational choices, it has become necessary to provide young people with assistance 
in making this very important life decision. The question then ‘becomes who should 
carry the primary responsibility for helping young people to make this decision. 
Frankly, this is an area that needs clarification on the local school district 
level. This is true not only of the area of vocational guidance but it is also 
true of areas such as religious education, sex education, consumer education, and 
other areas which seem to have been forfeited as responsibilities by the home and 
picked up in whole or in part by the school, by the church, or may not be handled 
by any agency. It seems one of the most important things that we could and 
should do in this country is to have confrontations on the local level between 
the home, the church, and the school to decide which is going to have primary 
responsibilities in certain areas and is going to have the secondary responsibili- 
ties in these all important areas of education. However, lacking this kind of 
confrontation and clarification a good case can be made for the fact that in the 
area of vocational guidance the school ought to have primary responsibility with 
the parents and the church having secondary responsibility. 


There are five basic reasons why the school ought to have primary responsi- 
bility. Some of these points have been borrowed from George E. Meyers and his 
book, Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance (10). First, The school 
has the most information on young people because of the records they keep, the 
testing that they do, and the reports that are made on students. Secondly, one 
can make a good case for the fact that the school can be the most objective and 
school counselors can be neutral in helping a young person make this important 
decision. One does not have to be in vocational counseling long to see the 
difficulties that are engendered by well-meaning parents who push and force young 
people into vocations and educational programs for which they are not suited. 
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The phenomenon of seeing parents fulfilling unfulfilled goals in their own life 
vicariously through their children is a disheartening situation to witness. 

Some of this can be avoided through the employment of objective vocational 
counselors who can help both the young person and the parents to obtain a 
realistic picture of the -vocational potentialities of the young person. A 

third reason why the schooi ought to be involved in vocational guidance is 
simply that they must by nature be responsible for educational guidance and 

the educational guidance is inseparable from vocational guidance. They must 
help young people decide on courses, curriculums, and programs and these 

choices depend very much upon the vocational decisions and direction that the 
young person is going to take. Fourthly, the schools should be responsible for 
vocational guidance because of the complexities of the vocational world. [This 
complexity requires experts to study it, to understand it, and in turn to help 
young people understand it. The school is in the best position to provide this 
type of service for the young people. The school obviously must keep in close 
contact with the vocational world itself, otherwise, its curriculum, its courses, 
its educational program soon becomes outdated. Fifthly, because of the great 
strides that are being made in the areas of psychology and sociology and other 
behavioral sciences, because of the new instruments they are developing, be- 
cause of the new body of knowledge that is coming forth on the understanding of 
human behavior, it seems that a person well trained in these areas should also 

be available to help bring this body of information to bear upon the vocational 
choices that young people make. The school is in the best position to provide 
the kind of expert personnel needed. For these reasons it would seem that the 
School, the secondary school in this case, ought to be the agency to carry the 
primary responsibility of helping the young people to make a wise vocational 
choice. A recent study was carried out within the Christian schools of Michigan 
and Illinois in an attempt to find out what sources of guidance were used by the 
young people in the Christian high schools. An attempt was also made to find out 
what sources of guidance ought to be used in a number of problem areas (6). One 
of these problem areas was entitled, "The Future: Vocational and Educational." 
A group of Christian school leaders was defined and they were asked where they 
thought the young people ought to get their primary guidance in this particular 
area. Their answers were equally divided between school personnel and parents. 

A sampling of the teachers in these Chrstian high schools was also obtained and 
they were asked the same question. Their answer was that the primary source of 
guidance in the vocational-educational area should come from the school personnel. 
When the sample of students was approached and asked where they did get their 
help and guidance in this particular problem area they responded that their 
primary source of help came from their parents. While this may not seem to some 
to be a serious discrepancy, it is an area that needs clarification. It would 
Seem, to sum up, that the school is in the best position to provide vocational 
guidance. It does, of course, need the very close cooperation of the home, and 
the church also has an important supporting role to play. This will be dealt 
with in a later part of the paper. As an addendum to this section I might add 
that the schools seem to be moving in this direction and seem to be taking prime 
responsibility for vocational guidance. It is only fair to say, however, that 

at the present time the counseling movement as it evidences itself in the every- 
day working of the counselor in the high schools is still in a state of flux, 
Counselors have been added so rapidly to the schools that in many cases they have 
not been adequately prepared. In many cases they have not been able to define 
their responsibilities adequately and school administrators have not been quite 
sure how these people ought to be used. It has oftentimes resulted in their 
taking over administrative tasks which really do not have direct relationships to 
their role as counselors. Donald David carried out a recent study (l;) among the 
counselors in Michigan high schools and found that they spent, on the average 2% 
of their time in occupational or vocational planning with students. When one stops 
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to think of the ratio of counselors to students which is at best one to 300 

or 350, and when you think of the fact that they are spending only 2% of 

their time in actual occupational planning, you can begin to realize the impact 
of the school counselor upon the vocational guidance of the youth of our state 
and of our nation is still not very substantial. 


The Christian View and the Role of the Church 

Robert Calhoun in his book, God and the Day's Work, (2) makes the point that 
the individual Christians and the church as a whole have lost the sense of Christian 
vocation. By this he means looking at a vocation as being summoned or called by 
God. Calhoun says that we have lost the sense of being divinely summoned and 
called upon to act for God and to be, as it says in I Corinthians 3:9 "co-workers 
with God." 





Perhaps no criticism is heard more today of religion than the criticism that 
religion, and especially Christianity, does not make itself felt in the everyday 
activity of its members. It would seem that if the church could do something about 
making its members aware of the calling and the responsibility that they have in 
their everyday lives through the Christian performance of their vocations that we 
could make their everyday activities more meaningful and more relevant to the 
Christian beliefs which they hear propounded on Sunday. Everywhere we hear the 
call that the laymen must carry their share of responsibilities or Christianity 
will continue to be less than effective. The recapturing of this sense of vocation, 
it would seem, is an important step in this direction, a step for which the church 
is responsible. 


What role should the church play in this area of vocational guidance of the 
young people of the church? The first thing has already been mentioned. They 
must help the young people to understand and accept the fact that the work they 
perform in this life is a calling from God and that they have the very real 
responsibility to be sensitive to the leading of the Holy Spirit in the matter 
of finding the vocation for which God has prepared them. They should be led to 
understand that it is only through the optimal use of their talents in God's 
service that they can expect to realize the kind of freedom, happiness, and inner 
joy that they so strongly desire. In connection with this, the church should 
help young people to understand the working of the Holy Spirit in their lives as 
God opens doors for them and leads them in making this all important decision. 
The second point is somewhat related. The church, it seems, must help change 
attitudes about full time Christian service. Within the church we have a social 
status arrangement of vocations which is every bit as important as the social 
status arrangement of vocations within our society in pressuring young people to 
move in certain directions. We must help young people to understand that they 
are and can be in full time Christian service in any vocation whether this means 
being in the ministry or missionary work on one hand or whether it means working 
in the factory or digging ditches on the other hand. We must also help people to 
understand that differences in human talents do not mean differences in human 
worth. In other words, the church should help to do away with the social pressure 
that we have within the church and to help remove this pressure from young people 
when it comes to deciding upon a vocation. We must help them to understand that 
it is in a realistic appraisal of their total personality, and the call of the 
Holy Spirit that they should make their final vocational decision and not on the 
basis of external pressures brought about from within the church or from within 
our society. A third task the church can do to help in vocational guidance is to 
present church vocations in a realistic manner. The church should help young 
people to understand the full ramifications of what it means to be a minister, to 
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be a director of Christian education, to be a director of youth work, to be a 
missionary, to work in a church counseling center, to be a minister of muSic, 
to be a chaplain, a college pastor, a teacher of religion, and so on. All of 
these vocations which are very closely allied to the church ought to be pre- 
sented in a realistic and: frank fashion so that these young people can help 

to determine whether they have the qualifications and the potentialities and 
the calling to move in the direction of one of these areas of work. Fourthly, 
I think the churches must accept the educational limitations of church related 
liberal arts colleges. By this it is meant that within the church we are going 
to either have to develop 4 realistic outlook toward the church related liberal 
arts college or we are going to have to broaden the higher education that is 
provided by the church to include all vocations that require a college training. 
Many young people are forced and pressured either overtly or subtly into going 
to a church related liberal arts college. In fact in some cases they feel as 
if they are outcasts or that they have failed if they cannot go to their de- 
nominational coilege and succeed. -It is high time that we accepted the fact 
that higher education has changed greatly sincd the day of the establishment 

of the liberal arts college. We must accept the fact that many young people 

in our churches have been suited and outfitted by God for vocations other than 
those for which the church related liberal arts college can prepare them. When 
churches through ministers or Sunday School teachers or youth leaders or through 
parents pressure young.people to go to one of these college without an adequate 
knowledge and understanding of the talents and abilities and all the other 
factors that go into making a vocational decision they are, in fact, pressuring 
this young person to move to a college which very definitely limits his 
vocational outlook. Please do not misunderstand the intent of this comment. 
Church related liberal arts colleges have a tremendous contribution to make to 
the education of the young people in our churches who are moving toward the 
specific professions for which they can prepare them. 


It is simply being said that since the day these colleges were established 
great changes have taken place in the higher education in America so that these 
liberal arts colleges no longer serve the total higher educational need of the 
young people of our churches and we must recognize this fact. If we cannot ex- 
pand the scope of higher education in our church colleges then we must at least 
reduce the pressure to attend them and provide good vocational guidance programs 
so our youth can make adequate vocational-educational decisions. The fifth task 
that the church can perform is to encourage its Christian laymen to help teenagers 
to understand their particular vocation and how they can serve Christ in their 
particular spot in life. One of the best ways to find out about an occupation is 
to visit a person in that particular work and to spend some time with him talking 
about the vocation and seeing this person in his daily duties. This is something 
that we should encourage within our churches. As an addendum for those of you 
who are in the ministry or interested in pastoral counseling, I would like to 
recommend to you a book by Charles Kemp entitled, The Pastor in Vocational 
Counseling (7). Mr. Kemp wrote his book largely because of a concern about the 
fact that the church has done little about vocational counseling and because 
vocational counseling is even ommitted or at best slighted in the pastoral 
counseling movement. His book is a very fine summary of the history of the 
vocational guidance movement current trends and practices, points of reference, 
and it serves as a good introduction for the pastor to this whole vocational 
guidance movement. 
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SUMMARY 


The speaker has attempted to present some basic considerations and answer 
some basic questions regarding the educational-vocational guidance of teenagers. 
The importance of good guidance, both for the society and church, was emphasized. 


Some current theories were presented and discussed. 


The school was presented as 


the agency that should assume the primary responsiblity for vocational guidance 
with the home and church in supporting roles. The role of the church was also 
discussed and recommendations were made with regard to the tasks it should 
assume in the vocational guidance of its youth. 


10. 
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CRITIQUE OF HARVEY PAPER 


by 


Douglas D. Blocksma, Ph.D. 


We wish to thank Dr. Harvey for his thorough discussion of the history 
and present day theories of vocationa-educational guidance. JI have been asked 
to remark on how the ideas presented effect the practitioner of educational- 
vocational counseling of teenagers. 


Undoubtedly Super's developmental theory gives us a norm for understanding 
vocational and educational development just as Gesell's Child Development criteria 
did in that field. Super's criteria gives the practitioner guidelines against 
which to judge the developmental appropriateness of youth's school and work adjust- 
ments. itn practice we see problems interfering with or complicating, aborting, or 
slowing up the orderly movement of youth through school, into jobs, into marriage. 
The task of the school counselor in vocational counseling is not too different from 
the task of the minister or the psychiatrist in helping youth with their teen age 
problems. 


It has always been rather obvious to me in doing vocational and educational 
counseling that unless a youngster has lived each stage of his life fully, it is 
difficult for him to make vocational and educational decisions. It is also difficult 
for him independently to take the steps necessary to actualize himself in school 
or at work. 


On my first job with the University of Michigan Placement Service, we be- 
came aware that many highly educated people were unable to utilize their education 
to gain employment. The first project that I was given was to interview completed 
Ph. D's on campus who were not able to find jobs. I had always respected anyone 
who could get their Ph. D., so was shocked to discover large numbers of well 
trained individuals who could not find employment. After interviewing over a 
hundred of these individuals it became rather obvious that as a group they were 
somewhat withdrawn and undersocialized. In plain terms they didn't know anyone 
who could help them with contacts essential to getting into the main stream of 
employment. Even though this was in 1937, during the depression years, these 
people were employable if their talents and availabilitywere known to the right 
people. During their studies they had not had the social intelligence to get 
acquainted with the key people in their own field. I discovered that some of them 
did not even know their major professors personally. Since university department 
heads are gate keepers for entry into employment in their fields, it became obvious 
that we had to introduce these well trained individuals to these gatekeepers. 
These department heads and employers themselves were able to help these Ph. D.'s 
gain placement after they became acquainted with them personally. Dependency and 
lack of contact with status adults seemed to be their developmental anachronism. 


In counseling teenagers towards school and jobs, there are two general pro- 
blems that seem to emerge: the problem of emancipation and the problem of 


identification. 


EMANCIPATION: 
In grade school we often see the child who is afraid to go to school. Not 


only in Kindergarten but any grade level in elementary school we see children who 
panic at the fairly simple act of leaving home to go to a neighborhood school. 
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Sometimes this is a beginning symptom of frank mental illness; but more often 
school phobia, as it is called, has at its base, mother separation anxiety. 

I have tried many approaches to getting the school and the home to manage such 
problems. Currently I am treating the mothers of children with school phobia, 
and it seems to get better results. This is one example of the emancipation 
problem as it appears to interfere with the educational process. 


In high school we see some immature, highly studious young people who are 
often quite respected by the teachers, but whose compulsive studiousness actually 
marks them as immature. We see the adolescent girl who is still in the twelve 
year old "Little lady" stage emotionally. And the teenage boy who is in the 
twelve year old "Lord Fauntleroy" stage. These children over-study, are often 
teacher's pets, and are usually social isolates. Such developmental anachron- 
isms are often fostered by the school because these students get good marks and 
are quiet in class. Counseling with such a youngster sometimes results in 
lowered academic grades, more aggressiveness at home and at school, and the 
counselor soon smokes out what adults in his environment really wanted him to 
be immature. 


Among older adolescents one often sees young people who are unable to leave 
home to go to college, to take a job, to go into military service, or to get 
married. Leaving home to go to college is a respectable move and is useful when 
one or both of the parents is too dependent on the child or vice-versa. We are 
all distressed by instances of flight into marriage as an attempted solution for 
the over protected, under emancipated youth. These illustrate the fact that the 
emancipation process must be considered by the counselor as an aspect of helping 
him make school, job, military and marriage decisions. 


Since the age of marriage is going down, it is of concern to all of us that 
emancipation from home enters into the decisions of many teenagers desiring to 
be married. Apparently God knew that this would be a problem, because the first 
thing that he said when he made woman was, "and a man leave his father and mother 
and cleave unto his wife." We see many young people who are unable to emancipate 
themselves, to leave home, to cleave unto a mate. In these teenage marriages, 
when to marry Seems to be as vital a problem as whom to marry. | 


IDENTIFICATION: 


A second general type of problem that arises in practicing vocational 
counseling is that of identification. What is the quality of adult identifica- 
tions of this young person? After whom is he modeling his school, work and 
marriage goals? 


There are several interesting facts that influence the goals, models and 
identifying processes of young people; for example, young people in this country 
often do not know their fathers very well, nor do they know their father's 
occupations. Since fathers' work largely away from home, american parents have 
generally forfeited the personal apprenticeship function that parents formerly 
performed. We have defaulted fathers teaching occupational skills to boys. 

And girls have lost touch with the main masculine model in their lives. The 
wide scale employment of mothers may have altered this factor too. Child labor 
laws and unions have restricted the learning of work skills by children at a 
young age. Our schools and church schools have generally been taught by women. 
Consequently, there is an under-identification especially of boys with men and 
subsequent general vocational immaturity among boys in our American culture. 
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A recent study by Dr. Berdie of all the youth in the State of Minnesota 
indicates that there is no relationship between intelligence and college 
going. An analysis of why this is true indicated that there are two main 
forces that prod a youngster into going to college: one is mother's wish; if 
the mother wants the child to go to college he tends to go. The second 
factor is propinguity; if a college is in the area our youth will tend to use 
it. Mother's influence on college going decisions has to be taken into account 
by the person doing educational counseling. 


At the University of Wisconsin, Dr, Rothney has six studies completed which 
show that vocational choices are made readily by youth with sound parent relation- 
ships. Vocational decisions are more difficult for youth with poor parental 
identifications. 


Dr. Mc Guire of the University of Texas indicates that )0%# of the American 
youth will work above the occupational level of their parents. This means that 
school teachers, ministers, employers and other professionals must supply most 
of the human models for these upward mobile young people to imitate. In fact, 
many parents openly compete with their young people getting education and doing 
better than the father did. Added education and increased aspirations means 
that identification had to be present, and emancipation had to occur before the 
youth could upgradehimself and consequently separate himself from his family's 
style of life. 


Research on underachievement indicates that young people who work below 
their level of ability in school are generally lacking in adult models and in 
close parental and other adult identifications. 


School drop out studies have demonstrated the same fact. Ina local study 
by Marguerite Muench, we discovered that any child with a weighted history, if 
he had one adult interested in his staying in school, he tended to stay in school. 
The drop outs had no adults with whom they closely identified that wanted them to 
stay in school. 


Delinquency research such as that done by the Gluecks indicated that de- 
linquency is predictable at an early age. The delinquent characteristically 
has a punitive, disinterested father; a non-affectionate, often hostile mother. 
This type of child finds school authority intolerable, employer authority 
difficult, with school truancy and running with older peers as some of the first 
indicators of delinquency. 


It is of rather tragic interest that the American Motors Company in their 
Wisconsin plant does not hire any youth under 21 years of age - because of the 
general lack of control and anti-management attitudes built into the type of 
youth that are available for hourly work jobs between the ages of 18 and 21. 


It seems to be that underloved youth tend to fight the influence of school, 
police, truant officers, ministers, counselors, the military and employers. The 
well loved youth can take on new adult models readily from among the teachers, 
ministers and employers. 


It strikes me that ministers and counselors need a library of people in 
order to do an effective job in educational and vocational counseling. Warm, 
understanding adults from various occupations can do a great deal to provide 
the adult models necessary to those who are low on identifications. The 
counselor cannot be expected to meet identification needs entirely himself. 









I tend to disagree with Dr. Harvey's remark that the school should have 
primary responsibility for educational and vocational guidance. I could agree 
with him only if parents and ministers and interested adults are involved by 
the school in the process of helping youth with their emancipation and identi- 
fication processes. 


There is also a big question in my mind as to who the target should be 
in our counseling? In general I believe that it is effective to involve the 
parents of youth in making school and work plans. 


In the discussion, Dr. Kuiper asked the question as to what distinctive 
contribution parents and teachers bring to youth guidance? He remarked that 
teachers and parents should work together on vocational and educational 
decisions. 


Dr. Granberg asked the question, are we making parents too nervous about 
their role in guidance? It was pointed out that parental attitudes towards 
their own work do get across to their children; that parents should be given 
support and encouragement and real understanding in how they can help their own 
children. 


The question was asked as to who actually influences youth education and 
vocational decisions? The point was made that the person most involved, who 
cares the most, who identifies with the youth, tends to earn the right to in- 
fluence his school and job choices. Youth tend to migrate for counsel towards 
the minister, teacher, parent or employed adult whom he respects and who will 
take the time and interest to be persistently interested in him as a total 
person and in his school and work choices. 


It was pointed out that since employment is delayed for so many of our 
youth, that setting up vocational goals as a prerequisite to making college or 
advanced educational plans, is passe. We need to learn how to motivate youth 
for getting added education as such. With the tendency towards providing a 
liberal arts education for those going into all fields, there is a need for 
interesting youth in reading, in study, in general education that does not 
necessarily lead to a practical work utilitarian result. Consequently, 
education guidance is of key importance in helping today's youth. Just a read- 
ing problem can become a serious handicap that anyone doing therapy or guidance 
with a youngster must take into account. Also, in selecting a college, the 
level of difficulty of that college must be carefully assessed so that the in- 
dividual does not get over his head or grossly undershoot his capacities. 
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"PEER RELATIONSHIPS" 


by 


Rev. Eugene Williams 


A problem is any discrepancy between what is and what is desired. Some 
problems emerge from handicaps, others from hopes. Some problems are concerned 
with the preservation of what is valued, others with progress toward that which 
is valued even more. 


Most problems have this in common: they stimulate efforts by one or more 
persons to choose effective means to promote desirable purposes. Without pro- 
blems a person theoretically could live according to fixed habits. Minimal 
effort would be required. Such conditions are unreal, however. They do not 


exist. Problem-facing and problem-solving are integral components of our social 
milieu. 


Today's Convention program focuses sharply upon the provocative subject of 
understanding and helping teenagers. This morning Dr. James Harvey presented 
challenging insights into the educational and vocational aspects of the teenage 
culture. Our afternoon sessions approach the dynamic problems associated with 
understanding and helping teenagers from two additional perspectives. 


Teenagers face personal problems on two important fronts: how to be accept- 
ed by or win approval of parents or peers, and how to comprehend their own be- 
havior and thus anticipate future reactions. The former problem is resolved 
primarily by palatable opinions; the latter by the progressive development of 
realistic and predictable beliefs. This paper is concerned primarily with one 
part of the former problem: namely, peer relationships among teenagers. The Rev. 
John Pelon will deal with parental-teenager associations in his paper, entitled 
"Family Relationships," at the 3:15 hour. 


If a study of peer relationships among teenagers is to be significant, then 
an adequate methodology of appraisal is imperative. Neither impressionistic nor 
objective assessments by themselves give the balance and depth necessary for solid 
conclusions. The analysis of “phenomenological” data, systematic observation by 
parents and teachers of the interaction of teenagers in peer relationships, and 
intensive studies among the teenagers themselves in regard to their own value 
assumptions, attitudes, goals, and personal priorities in life are among the pro- 
grams of research that could yield substantial and meaningful results. 


literature dealing with peer relationships generally is characterized by such 
words as “probably"™ and "perhaps." Little writing concerning peer-group influences 
is stated in the descriptive terminology of "is-ness." Most research presently 


underway is concerned with peer-group influences, and is being done on the college 
level. | 


At the 1962 American Personnel and Guidance Association Convention in Chicago, 
John J. Prior informed those who heard or read his remarks in a paper entitled: 
"What Do We Know About Peer-Group Influences in College?" that “peer-group influence 
in college is now firmly entrenched as a topic of major interest and concern in re- 
search in higher education." (19) The American college picture of peer relation- 
ships, in so far as the teenage specst~"m is concerned, offers only a. close-up view 
of young people in their late teens yually seventeen, eighteen, or nineteen years 
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of age. To gain a more comprehensive perspective, junior and senior high school 
young people be included, along with young people in their late teens who are 
not attending colleges or universities, and those who are high school "drop-outs." 


In spite of certain ‘handicaps that are obvious, and other limitations that 
may be more difficult to detect, this paper will be an attempt to deal theoreti- 
cally and practically with peer relationships among teenagers. For reasons in- 
ferred, research findings will be concentrated more heavily upon the behavior 
patterns of young people in their late teens. 


A resume of the findings of George Gallup and Evan Hill concerning the 
"average, or typical, American youth" is reported. In addition, an independent 
study undertaken by Donald Adams, a candidate for the doctorate of philosophy 
degree at Michigan State University, is presented. This report should be of 
special interest. The Adams' study concerns an analysis of roommate influence 
on academic success among college freshmen. 


Nevitt Sanford has made the suggestion "that perhaps the strongest force be- 
hind the adolescent individual's acceptance of cultural or subcultural norms is 
his need to belong to some group or to feel that he is supported by other like- 
minded individuals." (21) An examination of these needs, eSpecially as they 
occur in the life experiences of teenage Christians, may help us to understand 
to what degree the Church is communicating with today's young people. Group iden- 
tification, group solidarity, and group expectancy are matters of considerable 
interest to those doing research in the field of peer-group influences. 


Theodore M. Newcomb (16) points out the fact that "it is of course natural 
for people with common interests to associate with one another". To this, he adds: 


It is a truism that, in our own society at least, not 
only early but also late adolescents (including most college 
students) seem to have strong needs for acceptance by age 

-and sex peers. (16) 


Such a truism fails to explain the problem of selection and development, how- 
ever. Marked differences do occur. "Not everyone," Newcomb further informs, 
"associates with equal frequency or with equal intensity with all his peers." (16) 
There are wide variations in the nature of peer groups. There are also distinct 
differences among the types of motives that lead people to join or to remain in 
these peer groups. Moreover, differences in the kind and the degree of the impact 
peer groups have on their various members are profitable subjects for further 
investigation. 


Why is it that particular peer groups among teenagers get formed in the first 
place? As Newcomb mentioned, "not everyone associates with equal frequency or with 
equal intensity with all of his peers." It may be from chance propinquity through 
casual common interest or from vital shared concerns of the moment that these peer 
groups are formed. To better understand the causes of teenager peer-group for- 
mations, a better understanding of teenagers themselves is needed. 


On the American scene teenagers meet each other with a ready-made consensuality 
compounded of needs for independence from parents in a setting where independence is 
relatively possible, and of strivings for adult status in a world which treats them 
partly as children. Their patterns of behavior under such circumstances vary con- 
Siderably at certain times; at other times, there is considerable uniformity. What 
is the "average" teenager like? 
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This question has been raised by Gallup and Hill: 


What is the average--or typical--American youth? How can we 
find him, and when we do, what meaning does he have? He is, of 
course, important. Down through the ages, adults have judged the 
future by the current crop of youth. Depending on their view, 
they have voiced hope or despair as youth matured and was harvest- 
ed into manhood. And usually their judgment was wrong, distorted 
by middle-aged myopia and nostalgic memories of a bygone youth 
that never wally was and never really is. They have judged a 
generation by the boy in the living room and the boy next door, 
and their observation was too limited." (7) 


In an article entitled, "YOUTH: The Cool Generation," authors George Gallup 


and Evan Hill give the following information to their readers: 


Some months ago the editors of The Saturday Evening Post 
commissioned us to dissect and reassemble American youth, using 
the facilities of the Gallup Poll. Since then we have inter- 
viewed more than 3000 young Americans ranging in age from four- 
teen through twenty-two. We asked each one more than 200 
questions. Our sample included 68 high-school sophomores, 6)1 
high-school seniors, 1020 juniors and seniors from seventy-eight 
American colleges, and 7) young adults under twenty-three who 
quit school and are now in the labor force. There were almost 
equal numbers of both sexes. We questioned the gifted and the 
dull, the ambitious and the lazy, the bright-eyed scholar and 
the bewildered delinquent. The young people we questioned are 
an accurate cross-section from all regions of the nation, from 
all levels of family income, education and occupation. 

In effect, we have created the typical or composite 
American youth, and while the facets of his character may fog 
or gleam, depending on the individual, we now know fairly well 
what he is as a group. (7) 





As a result of their investigations, Gallup and Hill issued this statement 


concerning the typical American young person: 


He is a pampered hothouse plant and likesit that way. The 
beatnik is a rarity; the delinquent is a minority. 

Our typical youth will settle for low success rather than 
risk high failure. He has little spirit of adventure. He wants 
to marry early--at least twenty-three or twenty-four--after a 
college education. He wants two or three children and a spouse 
who is "affectionate, sympathetic, considerate and moral"; rarely 
does he want a mate with intelligence, curiosity or ambition. He 
wants a little ranch house, an inexpensive new car, a job witha 
large company, and a chance to watch TV each evening after the 
smiling children are asleep in bed. 

He is a reluctant patriot who expects nuclear war in his time 
and would rather compromise than risk an all-out war. He is highly 
religious yet winks at dishonesty. He wants very little because he 
has so much and is unwilling to risk what he has. Essentially he 
is quite conservative and cautious. He is old before his time; al- 
most middle-aged in his teens. 

While he has high respect for education, he is critical of it-- 
as he is about religion--and he is abysmally ignorant of the economic 
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system that has made him what he is and of the system that 
threatens it. 

In general, the typical American youth shows few symptoms 
of frustration, and is most unlikely to rebel or involve hin- 
self in crusades of any kind. He likes himself the way he is, 
and he likes things as they are. (7). 


Youth, more than once, has said one thing and done another. And, yet, it 
is both interesting and enlightening to hear what some young people are saying. 
For example, a Serious minded young man from New Orleans readily acknowledged 
that his generation lacked necessity. He believed that if his generation had to 
face a war or a depression, it would respond. He felt that today's youth has 
neither the naivete nor the urgency of his parents. He was of the persuasion 
that his parents believed they were really important and that they could do some- 
thing about the circumstances of life, whereas he felt that nothing he did could 
make any appreciable difference. The same young man cited the lack of rugged 
individualism among his peers also. His comment was: 


You know there are no individuals any more. There are no 
more Lindbergs flying the ocean alone, or real men with real names 
and real identities exploring the frozen north. It's all done by 
teamwork and helicopters and submarines backstopped by a thousand 
Scientists and technicians. Even the astronauts are not people; 
they're a team. (7) 


Gallup and Hill made this observation concerning the young man from Louisiana: 


Few young Americans are so articulate or so perceptive. What 
the fatalistic young man of New Orleans is saying, in effect, is 
that many American youth have not yet joined the human race. Our 
statistics bear him out. Take their greatest fears and problems, 
for instance. Two thirds of them expect to see a nuclear war 
annihilating populations, but they do not fear it; they somehow 
feel immortal. There is no dominating specter overshadowing them. 
Only 1) per cent report nuclear was as their greatest fear; other 
fears are more immediate. Almost one fourth of the college men 
fear personal failure in life; about 15 per cent of the college 
girls fear social insecurity or not being loved. Youth's other 
fears are widely scattered. They include poverty or financial 
failure (3 per cent), unhappy marriage (2 per cent), death (12 
per cent), and illness ( per cent). (7) 


It is not an easy matter to feel secure in a world of contradiction, dis- 
illusion and controversy; and yet, according to the Gallup and Hill report, to- 
day's young people seem to have succeeded amazingly well. 


One of the reasons given to account for this "success" is the technique of 
buck-passing, or divorcing oneself from mankind. When a young person uses this 
method in facing problems of serious dimensions, he tends to rely upon "Man" to 
decide, as if he were not a part of "Man." 


From the cross section of American youth interviewed by Gallup and Hill it 
was learned that the "typical American young person" has strong religious beliefs. 
At one point in the report it was announced that: 


Seventy-four per cent of our youth believe in God "very 
firmly;" 76 per cent think of God as an omnipresent judge who 
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observes all individual human actions and rewards or punishes them; 
78 per cent believe in a here-after; almost two-thirds of the high- 
school and working youth believe the Bible is "completely true," 
and 22 per cent of our college youth believe every word of the 
Testaments. Nine per cent of the college boys and five per cent 

of the college girls say they don't believe in God, but nearly 

two thirds of our collegians are "very firm" believers. (7) 


In spite of the fact that the poll revealed that American youth, for the 


most part, were quite religious, it was learned that these same young people 

are critical of the church as an institution. The girls, who by their attitudes 
and comments appeared to be more religious than the boys, were most critical. 
The college students, least religiously minded of those interviewed, were more 
critical than high-school and working youth. The young people in the South, the 
most religious region of the nation, were more critical of the church as an 
institution than were youth in the less religious sections of the United States. 
According to Gallup and Hill: 


were 


Fifty-four per cent of the yough expressed dissatisfaction 
with religion, and their comments cut through all religious sects. 
The most frequent complaints are that the church fails to explain 
itself and its precepts, that it fails tostress its true meaning 
fervently enough, that it is not reaching the people, and that 
sermons are too vague and muddy. Many charge that "the church is 
not keeping pace with a changing world" and express disgust with 
what they call "too much ritual and mysticism." 

Ruth Kavenoff, a seventeen-year-old Florida high-school girl, 
is typical of those who feel that religion is too materialistic. 
"It's getting to be a vending machine," she says. "You put ina 
nickel and you get a reward. It doesn't lead the people; it merely 
reflects their values." 

Essentially the criticism seems to be a symptom of the common 
restless wish that someone else--in this case, God--would swiftly 
solve the problems of the world. Our youth will not desert the 
church. They may be disappointed with it, but many agree with the 
Midwest boy who told us, "As long as this country is as highly 
religious as it is, the nation will be O.K." (7) 


Significant among the research findings cited in the Gallup and Hill article 
the following: 


(1) American youth do not correlate religion with honesty. They 
associate payola, rigged television quizzes, cheating in 
school, and so forth, as "a way of life." Among the reasons 
offered for cheating is the fact that "kids are lazy and 
competition is great." | 


(2) The typical American youth has a utilitarian view of higher 
education. He senses that education has "purchasing power" 
and desires to take advantage of this fact. 


(3) In terms of general morality, today's youth rate themselves 
on an equal basis with their parents. In addition, they seem 
to have quite clear-cut distinctions about the morality of 
certain occupations. 


(4) The survey revealed that American youth spend little time reading, 
aside from basic assignments, because they are busy with other 
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things--mainly with the opposite sex. When they do read, 
they concentrate on newspapers. 


(5) The young people interviewed overwhelmingly approved of 
going steady and, yet, only 20 per cent admitted that they 
were going steady. Companionship they desire. Together- 
ness appeals; singleness does not. But not all of them 
admitted the need of peer approval or togetherness as they 
"Shape" their lives. A vigorous minority, mostly college 
males, desired to be "rugged individualists." 


(6) American young people, especially teenagers, are closely 
allied with their parents. Nearly 70 per cent of them turn 
first to their parents when they seek advice. Nearly one 
third of them do not plan to rear their children any 
differently than they were reared. 


The Gallup and Hill report concludes by asking the questions: 


How did youth become so bland? So cautious? So self-satisfied, 
secure and unambitious? And are they really so much different from 
the youth of yesterday? Memories are unreliable for comparing this 
generation with the last; yet memories are all we have. Unfortu- 
nately this study of American youth is not a repeat of one done 
twenty years ago, and therefore we cannot compare with accuracy. (7) 


The information offered by George Gallup and Evan Hill in their article, 
"YOUTH: The Cool Generation," based upon interviews with more than 3000 young 
Americans ranging in age from fourteen through twenty-two, gives considerable 
insight into the typical American teenager's conception of himself and of his 
peers. The study, of course, was impressionistic and subjective. It must be 
evaluated accordingly. As pointed out earlier in this paper, neither impression- 
istic nor objective assessments by themselves give the balance and depth 
necessary for substantial conclusions. 


There are some writers who believe that peer groups and peer cultures 
should not be studied except within an institutional setting. (19) Newcomb (16) 
makes the observation that the majority of researches on the subject of peer-group 
influences have tended to view the student body, or even a single class, ina 
single institution as a monolithic peer group. This practice he decries. 


The nature of peer-group influence, the degree of it, even the presence of 
it, is certainly dependent upon the kind of peer group being considered. It is 
illogical to posit the same kinds of influences to a close-knit triad of room- 
mates that would be posited to a nationwide sub-culture in society. 


Donald V. Adams, an administrative assistant to the Dean of Students at 
Michigan State University, conducted an independent pilot study dealing with the 
peer-group influences upon close-knit triads of roommates. At the time of the 
study, Mr. Adams was the Head Resident Advisor of Rather Hall, a residence living 
unit for men on the Michigan State University campus. 


The population for the Adams' study during the Fall term of 1960 consisted 
entirely of first-term freshmen living three in a room at Rather Hall. MSU 
students are randomly assigned to each residence hall and, thus, it was Adams' 
opinion that limiting the study to this one living unit should not bias the 
sampling process. 
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Certain first-term students from among the freshmen class were chosen for 
this particular study from the orientation scores handbooks. Once the selection 
was made by Adams, he then plotted their scores on a correlation graph which 
equated the scores of the Michigan State University Reading Test and the total 
score on the College Qualification Test. He wanted to obtain a sample whose 
grade point represented other than chance factors. It was essential, Adams 
found, to arrive at arbitrary levels since his study primarily involved student 
images of freshmen who were over-achieving or under-achieving in their respective 
ability expectancies. The Adams' study involved fifty-one students. 


The high ability student was defined as one achieving above the eightieth 
percentile on the Michigan State University Reading Test and the total score on 
the College Qualification Test. The low ability student was one who achieved 
below the twentieth percentile on the Michigan State University Reading Test and 
the total score on the College Qualification Test. . 


The instrument Adams used in his study consisted of questions from the 
Academic Activity Preference Inventory, 1960 Form, and additional questions 
devised by the researcher. The Academic Activity Preference Inventory is an 
attempt by Arvo E. Juola of the Office of Evaluation Services at Michigan State 
University to construct an empirically derived non-cognitive scale based upon 
attitudes and values that students seem to hold for educational aims and 
activities. The Inventory has been successful in acquiring knowledge in areas 
other than ability which conceivably might have an influence on student achieve- 
ment. It is based on a four-point Like-Dislike Scale. Extreme responses were 
"definitely like" or "definitely dislike" and intervening points on the scale 
were "like more than dislike" and "dislike more than like." The specific items 
Adams used form the Academic Activity Preference Inventory had been validated on 
the general population of the freshman student body of 1960. He reported these 
validity co-efficients in his findings for the study. This served as an internal 
check for his selected sample. 








Adams divided his groups into four categories; namely, the high ability and 
high achievement group, the high ability and low achievement group, the low ability 
and high achievement group, and the low ability and low achievement group. The re- 
sults of his study were limited necessarily by the small number of students in two 
of the categories. As might be expected, the high ability and low achieving group 
and the low ability and high achieving group had small numbers. 


The Adams' study is entitled, "An Analysis of Roomate Influence on Academic 
Success" (1), and his analysis yields some interesting results for those con- 
cerned with peer relationships among teenagers. 


One of the inquiries posed on the questionnaire form was as follows: "If 
you were offered a good job now would you turn it down rather than quit college?" 
Only seven students out of the fifty-one interviewed indicated that they would 
quit college and take the job. Adams' comments concerning these findings were: 


The reasons for this degree of commitment to the university 
would be interesting to know. Certainly this must be an expectancy 
of the peer culture. I purposely did not elaborate on the job 
offered. Only one person indicated that his decision would depend 
upon the type of job offered. To me this indicated a degree of 
commitment to the cultural expectancy of this age group. (1) 


In all, twenty-seven questions were asked by Adams. The final one read as 
follows: "Do roommates have both a negative and a positive influence in estab- 
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lishing an academic atmosphere in the room?" The response was an overwhelming 
affirmative. Most everyone in all four groups expressed "definite agreement." 
Regarding this conclusion, Adams stated: 


This question, ,by being supported unanimously by all groups, 
seemed to solidify many of the results obtained from the other 
Questions asked. This solidification indicated strong peer 
pressure and peer cultural expectancy. (1) 


-s 


A more complete investigation of these influences was made by Adams. They 
confirmed his observations concerning peer pressures and peer cultural 
expectancies. 


Among the conclusions reached by Adams in his study, which dealt in no small 
measure with peer relationships among teenage freshmen students, were the following: 


(1) A three-man room situation does not seem applicable for the 
student's best interests. Almost any other size group seems 
better able to adjust and reach decisions easier than the 
three-man group. Why not change our rooms and sleep six to 
a,room which would provide a social outlet and some inter- 
action with a peer of similar background, and then reserve 
another room for study purposes only? 


(2) The low ability group was especially high in room changes. 
The low ability group which achieved at their expectancy or 
higher moved the most. This may be an indication that the 
low ability student who did achieve realized this was his 
one salvation to find a roommate who helped rather than 
hindered him. 


(3) All of the students in the higher ability group who achieved 
lower remained in their same room, and of this group all 
their roommates also scored lower. Four of the eight students 
who left these rooms improved their grade point and four, of 
course, did not. The roommates with whom they selected to room 
all did the same as their new roommates with one exception. 
This information indicates that a student does know his fellow 
students quite well, even to the understanding of their purposes 
and goals in attending the university. 


(4) There should be a definite attempt to eliminate known coalitions 
from rooming three in a room. For example, if it is known that 
two boys are good friends from the same home town, every effort 
should be made either to assign them two to a room or to break 
up the coalition if they are to be assigned three in a room with 
another student who does not "belong." 


(5) This pilot study has tended to raise more questions than it has 
answered. There does appear to be information that will be help- 
ful for the understanding of the values and attitudes of the 
ability and achieving groups reported in this study. Ability 
many times is secondary to the peer group standards and cultural 
+ dala The data recorded tends to support this conclusion. 

1 


The Adams' study places strong emphasis on peer-group influences. Undoubtedly, 
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the researcher himself would be among the first to admit that the validity of 
almost every major conclusion in the purview of his study is open to challenge 
on the grounds that the various instruments used to detect and measure in- 
dividual and group values and attitudes lack sufficient sensitivity. Naturally 
this is a persistent complaint directed against research on values. On the 
other hand, the significance of what Adams has obtained with the available 
instruments should not be discounted, especially considering the extraordinary 
consistency in the results accumulated. Inference plays an important role in 
reaching conclusions, however, and considerable subjectivity necessarily has 
entered into the process of evaluation. Another limitation of the Adams' study 
is found in the fact that the sample consists of only high ability and low 
ability students. The "average" student, if such exists, is not represented. 


One final comment concerning the Adams! "Analysis of Roommate Influence 
on Academic Success" relates to the real reason for most room changes. Donald 
Adams and his staff had an excellent rapport with the students in Rather Hall. 
When students requesting room changes were asked the real reason for making such 
requests, the answers were associated with social rather than academic problems. 
The social pressures among these peer groups in several cases were painful and 
too difficult to bear. 


To what point has all this brought us? To simply this: there are several 
intriguing hypotheses, some apparently contradictory, that are currently being 
studied concerning the nature and extent of peer-group influences among young 
peopte, especially college young people. For example, Newcomb has stated 
succinctly: "The empirical grounds for concluding that substantial peer-group 
effects in fact occur in contemporary American colleges are not as solid as many 
of us would like to believe.™ (16) Yet Newcomb is confident that the theoretical 
basis for expecting dynamic and vital peer-group influences is strong. His 
rationale, to some extent supported by available research, is summarized by Prior 
as follows: "peer-groups in general have been found to influence the individuals' 
behavior; peer-groups exist in colleges; therefore college peer-groups influence 
the behavior of individual college students. I cannot but share in his logic, 
and in his optimism." n (19) 


Newcomb (16) postulates that the conditions of peer-group formations are 
primarily precollege acquaintance, present propinguity, and similarity of attitudes 
and interests. Research to date by Stern (22), Pace (18), Sanford (21), and Heist 
(9) would support Newcomb's postulations. When further research can be accomplish- 
ed in dealing with peer relationships among precollege teenagers, a vista of new 
areas in teenage behavior can be explored. 


Hundreds of teenage sub-cultures exist. Contrary to popular belief most of 
them are not delinquent sub-cultures. The positive values of peer relationships 
among Christian teenagers is an important area needing considerable research. 


Systematic research concerning hetero-sexual relationships among teenagers is 
needed in order to determine the extent of peer-group influences, and to ascertain 
what can be done in a Christian context to make these peer-group influences Christ- 
like and God-honoring. The undergirding of the Puritan heritage on which the major 
value assumptions of American society have rested for many generations is incon- 
Spicuous, if present at all in today's world. Perhaps today's teenagers are the 
forerunners of a major ethical and cultural revolution, the unconscious harbingers 
of a predominantly secular--though nominally religious, self-oriented--though 
group-conforming--society. 


In a strongly worded educational monograph, James Brennan decries the actions 
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of parents who "actually expose their children to moral perils because they wish 
to keep up to the cultural pattern of the community...These important matters 
are not decided in terms of right and wrong, but rather in regard to what others 
are doing." (2) A thorough study of the socio-economic pressures brought to 
bear upon teenagers by their parents is needed. 


The Gallup and Hill report would indicate that churches, for the most part, 
are failing to communicate effectively to teenage young people. If research 
will substantiate this indictment against the church as an institution, then 
research is necessary to seek causes and to suggest cures for such an unhealthy 
Situation. 


A problem is any discrepancy between what is and what is desired. Some 
problems emerge from handicaps, others from hopes. Some problems are concerned 
with the preservation of what is valued, others with progress toward that which 
is valued even more. If this paper has made you increasingly aware of some of 
the more obvious problem areas associated with peer relationships among today's 
teenagers, its purpose, in part, will have been fulfilled. If it stimulates you 
to greater effort in researching these problems, it will have fulfilled its 
purpose indeed. 
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A CRITIQUE OF WILLIAMS' PAPER 


by 


Dr. Floyd Westendorp 


As a clinician, I was initially disappointed in Rev. Williams' paper. 
However, after I reflected on it and reread it, I felt that Rev. Williams 
should be congratulated in that he really did summarize all that is really 
understood about peer relationships when he quotes Theodore M. Newcomb in 
the statement, "It is a truism that in our society at least not only early 
but also late adolescents including most college students seem to have strong 
need for acceptance by age and sex peers." This is something that everyone 
appears to know. Every mother desires to have their Johnny have the best of 
associations for she knows that they have some influence on him. Just last 
night I had a girl ask me, "What happened? As far as I know I have had only 
six friends in my life. All six of these close friends had to get married 
and I myself had a child out of wedlock." Recently I received a letter from 
a minister who was so concerned for a fifteen year old boy who for fifteen 
years had lived in a Christian home, had attended a Christian school and a 
Christian church and now was concerned as to the influence the boys would 
have on him in the Reform School where he was placed for fifteen days. 

What is this mighty force that we fear that will undo in fifteen days what 
others have attempted to build up over fifteen years? Is this force greater 
than the impact of our Christian faith, that we need to have this concern? 
Can we really accept the suggestion of David Sanford when he states perhaps 
the strongest force behind the adolescent's individual acceptance of cultural 
or subcultural norms is his need to belong to some group or to feel that he 
is supported by others like-minded individuals? 


Rev. Williams hoped that this paper would stimulate us into greater 
effort in reseraching the problems which he presented. He clearly defines 
the’ purpose of this research as not only to help us understand the teenager 
perse but also that an examination of these needs, especially as they occur 
in the life experience of teenage Christians, may help us to understand to 
what degree the church is communicating with today's young people, a question 
which we cannot permit to remain unanswered but must explore to greater 
degree. This was quite forcefully driven home to me when recently Dr. Dirk 
Jellema revealed the results of his survey of students in Christian high 
schools and a Christian college and found that twenty some percent of the 
students answered in the affirmative the question "would you become a Budhist 
if the majority of your friends were Budhists?" 


To the many questions asked throughout the paper, we all have many pet 
ideas that can so easily answer these questions. I am sure that my views 
on these questions would be distorted because my impressions would be gained 
by my experience in working with teenagers who are making maladaptations to 
life's situations. And I am sure that those who work with relatively healthy 
individuals will also obtain a distorted opinion. So perhaps it might be 
wise for us to give up our armchair philosophying and take a more scientific 
look at what we see and observe. 
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The CAPS organization is celebrating its tenth anniversary, ten years 
for which we are thankful but really, what have we accomplished? Perhaps 
it is time that we take a more organized approach and begin to produce 
something that is not only scripturally sound but also scientifically 
sound. All the research papers which Rev. Williams quotes gives us some 
guide, some understanding, but it is incomplete for it does not have the 
Christian approach and we as a Christian society have an obligation to our 
God and to our people to make this knowlege more complete that we might 
better help our young people so that God might be glorified. 
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FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


by 


f Rev. John Pelon 


The Convention program for today is devoted to the understanding and help- 
ing of the teenager. My particular area is the family relationships of the 
teenager. Jt would like to make my remarks practical, and I trust meaningful, 
that we all may be encouraged to say we face the challenge of the teenager in 
our family, rather than saying we face the teenage problem in our family. 


My remarks today are based on personal experience, as a father of three 
children, as a Psychiatric Social Worker with the Muskegon Area Child Guidance 
Clinics, The Ottawa County Board of Education, as well as a background of ten 
years of ministry in the Reformed Church of America, and Counselor for the 
Christian Counseling Service in Holland. 


I would like to use two areas in this presentation taken directly from the 
program. The first is understanding, the second is helping. 


























As parents, ministers, teachers, and workers with youth, can we say that 
we really understand the teenager of today? Do we feel the teenager today is 
so very different from the teenager of our day? Have we created our own pro- 
blems by throwing up our hands in horror and saying the very things that we 
have created are now too great for us to handle? Has our own understanding been 
clouded and confused to the point that we are ill fitted to guide, direct and 
counsel? 


As parents we are obligated to God, our children, and society, to try to 
understand our children. It is my personal feeling that we as parents should 
try to understand our children--not only from early adolescence and early youth, 
but, if we are to be real parents, we are to strive for understanding prior to 
that child's conception. The attitude of parents toward one another, their 
concept of children in the home, their concept of love for each other and their 
mutual love for the children, all will be factors in the understanding of the 
teenager. This I believe is one of the reasons for the breakdown in the under- 
standing process. Parents do not try to understand their children until that 
child, through his behavior, causes some degree of embarrassment to the parent. 
When this happens, the parent becomes concerned and asks, "why do you behave the 
way you do?",. It would be wise for parents to work together toward the under- 
standing of physical and emotional growth in their children and the correlation 
in this growth. 


Parents find it hard to understand their own children because, I feel, they 
do not understand themselves. Dad and Mom often become very upset because the 
teenager has a burning need to conform to his peer group. His clothes, his hair, 
his language, his attitudes, all these things must conform, or he feels himself 
left out. Let's take a look at Mom and Dad for a moment. Who tries to keep up 
with the Jones's? Who will sacrifice the home to have both father and mother 
working so they can in turn invest in material things to preserve their own 
status? Who will sacrifice time with loved ones, the possibilities of relation- 
ships for the demands that they have placed on themselves to be with the group, 
to'be a part of the crowd? We, as parents, must evaluate ourselves and how we 
spend our own time before we criticize, and condemn our teenagers in the use of 
their time. 
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Recently, I was called into work with a teenage boy. This boy is doing 
failing work in school, has been a discipline problem, rebels against authority, 
is not accepted by his peer group, his teachers, or his family. In speaking 
with the boy, I asked what he ever did with his parents. After a few moments 
of silence, he said, "I remember one Christmas afternoon my Dad played with me." 
later, in speaking with the mother, I said, "Do you have any idea why Bob behaves 
the way he does?" The mother said, "I don't see why he should behave like that. 
He has a room full of stuff, he has always had everything he asks for." I then 
asked the mother what she had done with the boy recently that involved a sharing 
of time. The mother quickly replied that Bob had gone down to the car dealer 
with her last week and they had picked up their second 1963 car. 


These parents do not understand the behavior of today is the result of their 
rejection of the boy in the years that have already passed. Even "Topsy" needed 
the time of an Uncle Ben. , 


In the drive for material things, parents force on their children, products, 
goods and experiences that they, the children, do not have the maturity to handle. 
Many parents who were themselves "children of the depression" have the idea that 
because they went without, their children are going to have everything. Before 
the youngster is out of the hospital, he has all the equipment for little league 
baseball anda variety of other toys the neighbor children haven't yet heard 
about. This pattern is carried on through early childhood, early latency, early 
adolescence, and that crucial period we call "teenage". 


Here we face a real test in understanding. First of all, do we understand 
ourselves and our goals for our teenager, or do we want them to be miniature 
representations of our own projections? The teenager of today needs more parental 
understanding than did the teenager of twenty-five years ago. The personality, 
the potential in behavior, is not different from that of twenty-five years ago, 
but. the experiences available to the teenager of today are much greater, and more 
tempting, than their parents ever knew at a like age 


For example...the family car. This no longer is the luxury piece of ,equip- 
ment ment for use only for special events by the family. The parking lots at 
our schools are good indicators of our times. Nothing is thought about our teen- 
agers taking the family car and going twenty-five, fifty, or even a hundred miles 
for a single date. This subjects them to temptations beyond their emotional 
maturity. They are physically removed from parental influence, they are looked 
at as responsible individuals because of their position in the material world. 
One of the probiem answering columnist refers to the family car of today as the 
teenagers "four wheel bedroom". 


The important thing in this, is the fact that we are giving our teenager the 
adult responsibility of directing an expensive piece of machinery down a highway 
in an adult world. When he accepts this responsibility, he looks beyond it for 
new experiences in this adult world. The drive for new experiences is forever a 
challenge to our young people. 


Recently, in dealing with a teenager who has two children, a failure in one 
marriage, and is contemplating another marriage that looks like a lot more trouble, 
I asked some very direct questions. In the course of the months that I have been 
Seeing this youngster we had established a good relationship, and shared a confidence 
that allowed some real searching to go on for both the counselee and the counselor. 
During one of these periods, I spoke to her about my concern for our teenagers in 
School. JI asked at what age did she feel it would be appropriate for parents to 
talk about sex and its meaning to their children. She stopped for a moment, and, 
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in the pause, I threw out the age thirteen. She looked up at me, and in all 
sincerity said, "I knew everything by experience there was to know about sex 
before I was thirteen." 


This is not an isolated case. It is an example of a very real situation 
that we are facing in our communities today. Some of the people within this 
very room live in a community where in the last six months a homebound program 
was inaugarated for junior high school girls confined due to pregnancy. 


Parents have the responsibility of talking to these young people, to let 
them know they understand the problems that they face, and that the parent is 
there to help and to understand. 


Parents must be positive in discussing sex with their teenager. This is 
a big need in family relationships. One of the big factors in poor marital ad- 
justment is the attitude of many young people when they go into marriage. They 
have heard only negative remarks about sex from the day they were born. "Don't" 
put your hand down there, "don't" talk about that, "don't" let anybody touch you, 
"don't" talk "dirty", "don't" go with kids that aren't decent, "don't" this, and 
"don't" that. It's no wonder when some of our young people get married they can 
never bring themselves to realize that sex can be meaningful as an expression of 
love, sex can be beautiful when shared with the one you love. Parents should 
speak about sex in a positive way, the teenager should know this is God Given, 
it is something that is sacred, it is something that is beautiful, and something 
that should be anticipated within marriage. 


Parents in dealing with teenagers in this area must be honest. If ever in 
life the natural drives of the individual are used by Satan, it is during this 
period of teenage inquiry. Parents must impress on their youngsters that it is 
Satan who tempts, it is Satan who wants them to defile their bodies, it is not 
the Lord's will that they sin. It is too often said, "The Lord intended it so 
to be." I believe we are committing a sacrilege when we allow our young people 
to go through life tempted on the right and on the left without helping them to 
understand the natural drives that are within and the controls that they must 
exercise. 


Parents can be positive by being able to say "no"...There are times when 
the teenager will question the parent, and that parent must have the courage to 


say "no" and mean it. To have the best results, a "no" must come with good reason. 


I am not trying to say that everytime we say "no" to a teenager we must couple it 
with a long dissertation; but, I am saying, we must be consistent in what we say 
and what we do, so that the teenager, without question, knows what and how we 
feel about moral and social issues. 


I feel, in this instance, the father in the home must have a position of 
respect. He must be the "man" around the house. He must be the one who guides 
through love. We are asked sometimes to compare the father image to the teenagers 
view of God and the Church. I would say there is a real correlation. If we 
worship God for other reasons than respect and love, our faith can have little 
personal meaning. When the teenager can come to the parent at any time and find 
a listening ear, he will be able to hear clearly the "yes" or "no". The opposite 
is equally true. When the father is the ineffectual, half supporter, of a loosely 
knit rooming and boarding house, his word will mean little or nothing to those he 
may have sired into a world that races toward frustration, confusion, and God-less 
indifference. 


Teenagers have no desire to have their parents as buddies. The young people of 
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today need fathers and mothers whom they can point to with pride and say, "they 
are my parents", Emerson once said, "What you are speaks so loudly I can't 
hear what you say". This should be always in the minds of parents to remind 
them to be consistent in their own lives. 


One more word about the idea of the "buddy" in the family relationship. 
It is a good thing to have conversation and communication between parents and 
children, but, to be effective, all concerned must remember it is stiil between 
parent and child. The respect for the role of the other in the group should 
always be there. It is my personal feeling that the council idea with equal 
vetes for all members is wrong in the family unit. All members do not contribute 
the same in experience, productivity, or knowledge, and therefore should not have 
an equal vote. 


Recently in the Detroit Free Press an article said the parents allowed the 
children equal vote in all things even how the house shouwid be remodeled, and how 
the money earned by the parents should be spent. The youngster in this family 
with all this supposed freedom committed suicide as a teenager. 


There are times when the parents and only the parents should be held to the 
responsibility of making a decision. Parents should be adult enough to take this 
responsibility without raising a question in the eyes of their own children, as 
to their ability to handle the situation. 


There is a word I feel we see altogether too often, it is "togetherness." 
There are times in the lives of everyone when the individual can use some iso- 
lation. This is not only true of the adults within the family, but, here again, 
it is very true of the teenager. The growing boy or girl in the family needs to 
have a place within the home he can call his very own ~- His inner sanctum. His 
place of special retreat. His place to get away from the noise of the outside 
world for a little breath of quiet serenity. Parents should provide this physical 
possibility. The privacy of that room or den should be respected by parents, and 
the siblings should have respect for each other in this regard. 


Family relationships can and should be made meaningful by vacations, and 
short trips that include the family unit and exclude everyone elise. By this I 
mean a vacation trip to the relatives, is really not a vacation for the family. 
Go Soemeplace or do something that will create dependence on and respect for one 
another in the family. 


Last summer it was our priviledge to go into Canada for a week's vacation. 
It was my personal goal to do as much fishing as possible. One afternoon my 
teenage daughter and I were out together in the canoe and by good fortune the 
spirit of Isaac Walton hovered over that remote lake and I had the thrill of 
reeling in a large Northern Pike. The reason I am relating this little personal 
incident is something that came out weeks later. The daughter who went with me 
in the canoe told other people her pleasure at seeing the fun I received in our 
fishing experience together. She cared little for the fishing itself. She had 
a Canadian license but didn't useit. She cared little for the canoe ride in 
Canada as we can ride ina canoe in front of our house. But, what she enjoyed 
was the pleasure of seeing her father really excited, and having, so to speak, 
the time of his life. 


These moments of meaningful family togetherness are ours to enjoy while we 
1ave our teenagers around. Before they are out of their teens they are, for the 
most part, out of our homes. We say we are Christian, and we say we are Christ- 
like, but, I wonder how many parents can honestly thank God for the privilege 
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and challenge of parenthood. 


Family relationships can be strengthened in an understanding of the total 
family responsibilities. To share in the blessings of the family is a good 
thing. We all like to have the feeling of success and pleasure. We all like 
to be on "top", We all like to share the feeling of success, but, if this is 
the limit of the experience for the teenager in the family, he is not receiving 
the full view of life itself. Here again, youngsters from an early age should 
be taught to share. They should be given responsibilities within their limits 
to perform. They should be encouraged in the understanding of goals, efforts, 
and rewards. 


It is a tragic thing when the family feels so obligated to the children 
they over indulge them to the point that all ideas of the value, and the effort 
involved in obtaining these goods are lost. The showers of material blessings 
in reality become a curse. 


_ It is my personal feeling that parents are most unwise when they will 
sacrifice themselves to provide for their children, goods or materials which are 
unrealistic and outside the economic potential of that family. Parents create a 
false concept of life itself when they find they cannot say to their children 
that certain things are not within the wise range of their budget. 


Parents should help their children accept their roles within the family as it 
relates to responsibility. This should not be at a time of crisis only, but, it 
should be a matter of routine. Parents should encourage the wise use of time for 
their teenagers. Part time work can be a good thing if it does not get out of hand. 
School work is the primary responsibility of our teenagers. This is their big job. 
They have the prime responsibility of equipping themselves to the best of their 
abilities for the role of a responsible adult in our society. We as parents must 
encourage and guide as we share in this responsibility of education. 


In this whole area of understanding and helping teenagers, I feel there is an 
urgent need for parents, and all adults to present to our young people a faith by 
which they can live. The family unit is a small unit in an ever shrinking world 
of space and reality. The conduct of the church in recent years has presented 
anything but a faith by which to live. The fears, the skepticism seem on every 
hand is a proof of the uneasiness all around us. One of our nations Christian 
Youth leaders made this statement in a recent publication; "Many churches today are 
preaching a watered down gospel and we have lost sight of the fact that we as 
Christians are commissioned to preach the gospel to every creature. We've become 
soft, complacent and smug. Young people sit in our churches bored, aimless! We're 
not giving our youth today a challenge and a purpose for life. We're not giving 
them a reason for living, nor a faith worth dying for." 1 


One of the greatest things we can do for our teenager is let him know that 
we are glad he is here. Let him know that he has a real role in life and in the 
family. To love and be loved is the greatest experience that can be enjoyed by 
man, this feeling of love shared in the family will lead to the greatest under- 
standing possible between parent and teenager in the family unit. 


I would like to close with a key to understanding children as it was said by a 
woman named Hannah many, many years ago. She said in all humility----"For this child 
I prayed." ee 


1. Wertzyn, Jack. "Psychology for Living" Vol. 5. No. 2. February 1963. 
2. Holy Bible, I Samuel 1:27. 
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CRITIQUE OF PELON PAPER 


by 


Hon. Wallace Waalkes 


Rev. Pelon's paper contains some wise observations with which I cannot 
disagree. He puts the finger on those misguided parents who equate the material 
things which they are able to do for their children with really helping them to 
grow up and to weather their teen years. Parents cannot buy their way through 
the stress and strain of the teen-age years for their children. His emphasis on 
love, on the necessity of parents knowing themselves first of all, on the need 
for parents to share time with the teen-ager without’ going overboard for "together- 
ness" and equality are all well discussed. What I have to say about the subject 
is not so much by way of criticism of Rev. Pelon's paper as by way of supplementa- 
tion to it. My insight comes from experience with teen-agers as Judge of the Kent 
Gounty Juvenile Court for over four years where I am daily involved with teen-agers 
who have shown evidence of some deviant behavior of such a serious nature as to be 
in trouble with the law. To understand deviant behavior and abnormal reactions, 
we must know normal characteristics of teen-agers. 


To understand the teen-ager we must try to get inside his skin and see the 
world through his eyes at his level. When we do this we become aware of the fact 
that the teen years are years of turmoil, stress and strain. The secret is one 
of balance. To keep a good psychological balance in the years of psychological 
and social upheaval, which follow the surge in the instinctual drives in the years 
immediately following puberty, is difficult. At the same time that the instinctual 
drives are strong, the environmental controls or the outside controls of childhood 
are being relaxed. We expect a teen-ager to begin to refine his inner controis but 
they are not yet perfected. We expect him to react as an adult but he is just being 
forced to leave childhood and during this period of ambivalence when he is neither 
child nor man he is apt to adopt pseudo-adult postures. Our adult standards and our 
cultural norms require that there be some "cutting away from mother's apron strings" 
and all of this contributes to what might be characterized as the turmoil of the 
teens. Whether we characterize the instinctual drives which are at their height 
during these years as Satanic, the way Rev. Pelon sees it, or whether we regard 
this as normal in the growth cycle of the individual, the truth is that everyone 
must pass through this phase between childhood and adulthood. 


The teen-ager's "four-wheel bedroom" which Rev. Pelon uses to make his point 
about the automobile might lead us to believe the modern teen-ager is therefore 
unique in this respect. He is not, as is attested by anexcerpt from a recent 
biography of John Adams by Page Smith. Concerning his teen years, lived around 
Braintree, Mass. about 200 years ago, we read: 


"Hasty marriages of boys and girls in their teens were common. 
Five and six months babies were accepted by the town--it could not 
be said without comment--but with no overt disapproval if the parents 
confessed to their lapse and asked forgiveness in meetings. Illegitimate 
children were less frequent but there were enough of them about to serve 
as object lessons on the consequences of sin. There was in Braintree, 
as in other rural towns close to the compelling sexuality of the barn 
and farmyard, an almost tangible sensuality. The tides of physical 
desire rose in the boys and girls as they rose in the farm stock. 
Many yielded, some reluctantly, restrained by the fear of Calvin's 
devil or the more practical outcome of illicit love-making, others gladly 
and heedlessly in that animal rut." 
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"But John Adamswas saved from the effects, as he put it, of my natural 
temperament. HE LEARNED TO BURN. The admonitions of his parents, the ex- 
amples of the fallen, his own Principles and Sense of decorum saved him from 
fathering bastards or dishonoring his heighbors' daughters. As an old man, 
he found it one of the chief blessings of his life consolatory beyond all ex- 
pression, as he put it, that he had never, though often tempted, yielded to 
any of the numerous forms of libertinism which the INGENUITY OF A RURAL TOWN 
OFFERED ITS YOUTH." 


All of this is apt to make life rather difficult and in general the teenage 
is a trying time for the family of the teen-ager. Adults must keep in mind that 
there are certain characteristics of normal adolescence brought about by this 
turmoil and this attempt to achieve a psychological balance which characteristics 
are not found in adults. There are five such characteristics of the teen-age 
that we do well to keep in mind in our attempt to understand the confusion about 
his role which a teen-ager experiences. 


1. The teen-ager is apt to be intense in his emotions, very volatile, 
sometimes given to day dreams and almost always subject to a great range of 
mood swings being high one moment and down in the depths the next. He has 
almost always a great desire for the real experiences of life and wants to 
taste and try all of life at once and gulp as much of it in as he can: 


(1) To experience gratification of his instincts, and 
(2) To try to achieve mastery over his emotions. 


Sometimes the highs and the lows of the teen-age years reach such extremes 
at the low ebbs as to be suicidal. 


2. There is an immediate urge and need to gratify desires and he has little 
time for reflection. It is a time during which music is apt to be rock and roll 
or trying to learn how to do the Twist or the Bossanova rather than contemplating 
the greatness of the music of Mozart, Beethoven or Brahms. 


3. There is almost no ability for self criticism. It is impossible for a 
teen-ager to be objective and to stand off and see himself as others see him and 
in any event it's impossible for him to do this in any kind of a critical way to 
really evaluate how absurd or foolish he may seem. 


4. A teen-ager's reality-testing device is defective. He seems to have 
little reality of time factors and his behavior is difficult to predict. He is 
unaware of the probable consequences of his behavior. He does not think ahead 
nor plan ahead and cannot see the consequences of his actions clearly. 


5. Teen-agers have a very restricted (non-adult) world-view. Their view 
is restricted to the area immediately around self and unless events directly 
impinge upon them they seem to have no relevance whatsoever unaware of the needs 
and the rights of others. Tonight's hamburg fry will seem more important than 
the Washington political scene at any given moment to someone in teen years. 


It seems to me that if parents could understand some of these stresses and 
strains which are here discussed they would have a better understanding of the 
teen-ager. There would be more tolerance of the teen-ager who begins to act 
like a child on occasions and a short time later tries to act like a very grown- 
up adult person. This would give parents pause when they attempt to hurry 
thirteen year olds into dating and more understanding of tantrums which hark 
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back to the childhood impulses that are still present. - 


A large part of the difficulty is in communication. Preaching at the 
child or delivering a dissertation on morals or quoting of maxims of adult 
standard behavior patterns may very well go right over the head of the teen- 
ager whose ears are open but who nevertheless is not hearing a single word 
that is said. 


There are three things in addition to those Rev. Pelon mentions to keep 
in mind in trying to help a teen-ager in his family relationships. First of 
all no matter what he does we must continue to try and communicate to him our 
concern and love for him while at the same time deploring and showing our dis- 
like for some of the foolish things he does. The second thing is patience and 
more patience. A policy of patient waiting will result in more successful 
handling many times than precipitating a crisis at every turn where the teen- 
ager is not living up to adult standards of conduct and behavior. Parents who 
are as explosive and volatile as the teen-agers they are trying to cope with 
will frequently fan a situation into flames. Postponing drastic decisions 
for discipline and punishment until the teenager is another six months older 
is very often the wisest course. The third thing is the need for consistency. 
Parents should try for a happy middle ground between strictness and permissive- 
ness. But children have a great resilience and ability to adapt. They often 
thrive under a fair, even-handed, constant regime of strictness or permissive- 
ness but will come apart at the seams if subjected to the vacillations of hot 
and cold handling. Parents must meet the teen-agers swings with a steady 
consistency. Parents must be like gyroscopes keeping the balance against the 
cross-currents that buffet their teen-agers. 


While continuing to like a teen-ager but disliking some of the things he 


does, and remaining patient, and waiting, is good advice. Judges no less than 
parents, sometimes find this difficult to do. 
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Symposium: "In The Pastoral Situation" 


by 


Dr. Clarence King 


The family is the most important unit in human society; therefore, it 
must be preserved to the highest degree and integrity if humanity shall 
continue as a whole unit. 


We have spent much time and effort in trying to find out what has gone 
wrong and the subject suggests that something has gone wrong but that there 
must be something done to bring about a sense of value and a place the family 
can fulfill in society. The establishment of laws will only create further 
question and doubt as the value and place of the family in society, already 
many youth are questioning the moral integrity of the family and that free 
love would meet the needs of the human being much better with less guilt 
complexes. Recently a youth, age 16, asked the question - what is wrong with 
"adultery" and if the inevitable were to happen, he would marry his girl friend, 
15 years of age, although he has little sense of responsibility. This youth 
comes from a broken home, where his mother is living an adulterous life and has 
given birth to two illegitimate children and from different sex exploiters. 


If the family is to be a unit in human society, we must then, begin with 
the family - God did. “It is not good that man should be alone, I will make 
him a helpmate" - Therefore shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife; and they shall be one flesh". Jesus emphasized this fact 
and more "Wherefore they shall no more be twain, but one flesh- what God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder". I am sure that the Father knew and 
realized that human beings were still individuals with personality and character 
whose lives were to intergrate and to be fruitful, multiply and replenish the 
earth. Thus, "as the religious content of Genesis and of Jesus has lasting 
meaning, so does the ethical content which lifts the figures of their prototype, 
which are bound to time and place into the eternal and universally human and 
cause human beings to appear before our eyes as members of the family; father, 
mother, children, brothers and sisters, as they have always existed and always 
WELL cise” 


This is the way marital life begins. People do not marry because it is 
their social duty to perpetuate the institution of the family or because the 
preacher and neighbors both have recommended it, or even because they have 
fallen in love with each other. They marry because they have lived in a family 
as children and still cannot get over the feeling and being in a family is the 
only proper, indeed the only possible way to live. 


The warmth and intimacy of the family group become synonymous with life it- 


self. Youth cannot admit, even to themselves that they do not want freedom, they 


are to be blunt, scared of it. They cannot admit that in part they do not want 
to, grow up. So they pretend that their parents are over-anxious and won't give 


them their freedom. This guilt is unconscious. They do not know they are putting 


their own feelings on their parents. This little game of self-deception, I be- 
lieve is called, the mechanism of projection. 
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The family unit, the earliest proving ground of the child's ability to 
bridge the human gaps, is also the earliest source of danger for his emo- 
tional life. The child is exposed to the strain of emotional relationships 
and has an uneasy set of emotional exchanges. Parents and intersiblings 
bring to the surface those problems that human beings are least inclined to 
look for. Family life can make or break an individual, in most cases, it 
superimposes conditions that later have to be compensated for, when new 
experiences make this necessary. 


——— 


The emotional ties to which the child is first exposed comprise three 
complex sets of circumstances; the adult's child, the adult's role, outside 
of the family, and the emotional strain of marriage. From these three vari- 
ables the fourth may arise in that the child is conditioned for the future. 
At a very young age, the child is not yet much of a variable; some of his needs 
and reactions can be anticipated and the moulding of his early personality 
traits to the environment can be followed fairly closely. The parents very 
often are unable to foresee coming changes, they do not look at the child, but 
their child. This misplaced emphasis causes them to expect the coming develop- 
ment to follow a course consistent with their own emotional needs. Perhaps the 
key to the subject at hand is the word "their" instead of the child. This 
seemingly leads from one distortion to another in that there is misplaced em- 
phasis of authority. When the focus of attention is on the fact that the child 
is the parent's, authority becomes rigid. The give and take balance is, more 
than anything else, subject to the variable of the parents. It seems rather 
important therefore that the father-image, mother-image and the parent—image 
are basic to helping and understanding of the married. 


Many young people still come to marriage with some handicaps to full re- | 
lationship. They have a mixture of half truths and falsehoods about anatomical 
factors, impotence, sterility, virginity and the "rights" of the husband and the 
role of the woman in marriage, therefore they cannot imagine what a wonderful 
thing partnership in marriage can be. Perhaps it is here the Pastor can, through 
family contact and marriage counseling, who, first of all should understand him- 
self in family relationship as to the "father-image" aspect - thus sharpening his 
perceptive power to distinguish arid recognize signs of emotional disturbances; 
thus through his increasing knowlege on the subject that effects the martial 
happiness on health, the cause and cure of infertility at this point referrals 
should be made to a medical doctor. Second, there is a growing interest in 
martial happiness and the human being is growing more mature in their attitudes, 
literature on the subject of sex-relations can be placed into the hands of such. 
Third, as child-birth becomes safer, people want larger families and make use of 
latest knowlege on the conception and raising of children so as to give them the 
best start possible. 
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There is another area that may help to understand the married, and this may 
be found in working in’ youth groups, either on a coed basis or the sex separate, 
on such matters as dating; attitudes toward, the law of the crowd to conform or 
not; what do adults really expect. Secondly, the risks of al the others do, so 
why not? Third, information and misinformation. Fourth, becoming men and women, 
the biological changes and Fifth, the many sides of marriage. Why do I want to 
get married, the choice of the right mate, financial obligations of marital life, 
parental relations. 


When the married see that the love which they seek to express in marriage 


is richest when based upon the Spiritual, mental, physical closeness, they will 
realize what the average adult can achieve, through love in marriage. 
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"In The Pastoral Situation" 


by 
Rev. Frank Nelsen 


The pastor in our day and in our society must have an understanding of 
changing social, marriage, and family patterns if he is to be effective in 
"understanding and helping the married" in his congregation. This under- 
standing does not come automatically, or easily, or because we have a calling 
from God. Our ability to help will grow out of our understanding of the pro- 
blems and conflicts faced by the married who sit before us in the pews or face 
us in our studies. If we have little or fragmented understanding, we will 
usually resort in our anxiety to giving advice, sermonizing, or telling the 
troubled couple to "pray about it". Perhaps these techniques have their place 
in helping, but they are in no case substitutes for understanding. This under- 
standing is by no means strictly academic. Along with the facts necessary to 
understanding there must be a strong desire on the part of the pastor to know 
people. This is the most difficult of all tasks for the personality is a dy- 
namic entity ever changing and never the same in two persons. 


What are some of the things necessary for the pastor to know in learning 
to understand the married in his congregation? He must have an understanding 
of the broad social changes in our society. One of many changes is a conformity 
that has become a new element in our culture. So insidiously and slowly has 
this conformity settled down upon our society that we have hardly noticed our 
loss of freedom and individuality, and have come to enjoy our bondage. Another 
characteristic of our present society is an inordinate emphasis on the material. 
Our materialistically oriented society seems to have forgotten our Lord's words 
to Satan during His temptation, "Man shall not live by bread alone". Joy David- 
man has stated it well when she writes, "The tragedy is that we really know 
better. We know pappTnees is a spiritual state, not achieved by piling up wealth 
or seizing power". Moderns often talk about the "rat race" in business and 
life. Not only are there changes in our society in general but in our basic 
institutions as well. One area with which pastors are concerned is changing 
marriage patterns. We are well aware from our pastoral experience that many of 
the couples we marry are young. Gensus figures indicate that there has been a 
decided trend toward young people marrying at a younger age. William Graham 
Cole feels that a search for security not to be found in the middle class home, 
and the lack of finding identity and satisfaction in a vocation has driven young 
people to “the one remaining locus of meaning in life --the home. The real goal 
of young men and women in the mid-twentieth century is to find the right mate, 
to make a good marriage, and to rear happy and well-adjusted children". Young 
people seem to feel the sooner they enter into the marriage relationship the 
better. Are we not, after counseling a very young and immature couple to post- 
pone their marriage, often confronted with the response, "But Pastor, we love 
each other, and that is all that really matters, isn't it?" We usually point 
out that this romantic love is important to successful marriage, but that there 
are other factors to consider as well. And usually after having said all this, 
we marry them anyway. Probably the reason we hesitate to marry the very young 
is because we know that these young marriages stand a high possiblity of 
dissolution, and as pastors we do not like to hear that a couple we married are 
getting a divorce. Perhaps we feel guilty because we did not do a better job of 
pre-marital and pastoral care. 


The problem of divorce is a serious one which the church and the ministry 
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cannot ignore, in spite of some rather optimistic views held by some soci- 
ologists. Talcott Parson has written, "Divorce certainly has not led to a 
general disillusionment with marriage, so that people prefer to stay single 

or not to try again", 3 I question whether or not this "serial monogamy" is 

a good pattern for our society to follow. John Sirjamaki has written, warning 
us that "a denial of the gravity of the present avalanche of divorces should 
not be made; they represent failure of spouses in marriage; they ... threaten 
the security of the entire society". 4 If Sirjamaki is right in saying that 
divorce is a serious threat to our society, then we as pastors would agree that 
it is a serious threat to the Church of Christ. The implications of a growing 
number of married in our churches seeking divorce and remarriage are serious. 


I would like to make a few more comments with regard to the family. There 
is no question but that we are having, and will have in the future, a number of 
smaller but more numerous families formed each year. It is reasonable to believe 
that with an increase of homes there will be an increase in the problems that 
each must meet and solve. We often counsel young people not to live with the 
in-laws or family of origin, thus helping them "to stand on their own feet". 

It is interesting to note that this pattern of launching new families only takes 
place in industrialized societies such as our own. With our emphasis on the 
isolated conjugal family has come a variety of problems. Among the many is a 
loss of creativity. lawrence S. Kubie makes some pertinent observations on 
modern family life when he writes, "The home has become a place where one looks 
and listens while someone else performs ... The entertainment industries ... are 
making the family a spectator culture, not a place for creative communication".5 
Some might think that this picture of the American family is overdrawn. I do 
not think so. I would hope that the Church would have something to say to the 
home builders of our society. Not only do we have little or nothing to say, we 
make little effort to understand their dilemma. 


It is only when we come to an awareness of some of these changes that we 
can begin to function in the role of pastoral "helper" to the married of our 
congregations. I do not feel that we can be effective unless we know something 
of the social milieu in which our helping will take place in the "community of 
faith". This view of the church I have come to appreciate. Suzanne de Drietrich 
writes about this commnity in the following words: 


- « « Our firm belief is that is is a part of the calling of 
the church to show the world what true community means: a 
fellowship of free persons bound to one another by a common 
calling and a common service. Only in Christ can we solve 
the tension between freedom and authority, between the right 
of the individual person to attain fullness of life and the 
claim of the community as a whole to each of its members. 


The community of faith is a "fellowship of free persons". The church must never 
become just another one of the many groups, the many organizations to which the 
married of our churches belong. The church can well become another agent of con- 
formity insisting upon a uniformity of thought that leads to rigidity, author- 
itarianism, or even totalitarianism. In the community of faith the conformity is 
not primarily to the group but to Christ Who said, "If ye continue in my word, 

then are ye my disciples indeed; And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free". ( If fellowship in the church of Christ is but a conformity, we are 
failing our lord; it must be a fellowship where truth is proclaimed and creativity 
permitted. . 


Now what of the pastor's role in this community of faith? How can he help 
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the married? I would suggest first that he can do so by preaching God's Word. 
Iet us never forget that our primary calling is not to be a public relations 
expert, promoter, sociologist, or even a pastoral counselor, but to be a student 
and preacher of God's message to man. If we faithfully perform this sacred task, 
the married in our congregations will benefit. Series of sermons on the home, 
marriage, and child training based on scripture in the light of psychological in- 
sights could aid our married and their families. 


As we well know the pastor's task is not completed when he has preached his 
morning or evening sermon. The pastor is also a teacher. It is in this role 
that he can communicate to the married in greater detail principles that can aid 
in their child rearing practices. This can be done in Sunday School classes, at 
the devotional in "Couples Club", and in counseling. For example, a principle 
that I have found necessary to teach in my church is that children are nat 
personal possessions to be manipulated, used, and misused, but are "an heritage 
of the Lord". Each child is a person in his own right and this person has the 
God-given right to become the "self" that God intended him to be. We must stress, 
in teaching principles of human dynamics, the necessity of non-rigid but consis- 
tent Christian living. Recently one distressed parent came to me and said, "None 
of my children are interested in church now, and yet they were brought up from 
childhood in this church. Can you tell me why?" It took little counseling to find 
that their Christianity was neatly compartmentalized--having one set of values for 
church and another for the home. Consequently, the values of Saturday were in- 
ternalized rather than those of Sunday. It has been my experience with some excep- 
tions that when there is a severe conflict of values in the home the children will 
internalize the deleterious ones in spite of what they have been taught in church 
and Sunday School. Often there has been plenty of physical discipline in the home-- 
no attempt has been made to "spare the rod", but little has been made of Paul's 
admonition to the Ephesian fathers, (and I would include mothers as well), when 
he writes words which have a modern ring: "Fathers, do not irritate and provoke 
your children to anger--do not exasperate them to resentment--but rear them 
tenderly in the training and discipline and the counsel and admonition of the lora" 8 


We need also in our teaching to stress the importance of love between members 
of the family. It has been my experience to find among married couples in the 
lower socio-economic strata of society that there is little physical or verbal 
demonstration of affection either between spouses or between parent and child, 
except possibly when the children are very young. If any affection is shown at 
all, it is usually by the mother. When asked why they do not show physical love, 
parents reply, "I might not show it, or tell them that I love them--they just know 
that Ido". The problem is that many children "just don't know" that their parents 
love them, and often this leads to a misconception of reality which in turn leads 
to psychological disturbance. The pastor, by showing affection for his family, 
can foster and promote a deepening of the love relationships of the married and 
their families in his congregation. 


Much has been written on the role of the pastor as a counselor. The pastor 
today is expected to be a pre-marital counselor, marriage counselor, and in some 
cases a psychotherapist to the troubled of his congregation. It is no longer a 
question of whether or not the pastor will counsel. The question is rather, "How 
well will he counsel?" In my ten years in the ministry I have counseled a number 
of married couples in marital difficulty. There have been successes, and for these 
I am deeply grateful. Last summer I was able to help a young couple whom I had 
previously married. The bride, because of her resentment of her husband's 
immaturity, took an overdose of aspirin and jumped from a bedroom window. Over many 
weeks of counseling with the couple separately and together they have made a good 
adjustment and are now awaiting the birth of their first child. The young man 
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developed maturity and personality growth. The young bride realized her husband's 
problem and became more understanding. There have been others, such as the case 
in which the wife became a convert to the husband's faith, but later left his 
church and began attending the church where I was Pastor. Through counseling 

over a period of months I was able to develop rapport with the husband and in 
several sessions was able to work out a satisfactory compromise. 


Along with the successes there have been many failures, and with these I 
shall not burden you for you have memories of your own! What we need to do is 
to come to a greater understanding and so by God's help aid the married in 
trouble to a greater degree. 


I believe we can render service to the married in our congregations who are 
in distress by knowing and using the community resources that are available. My 
former church was in a middle class, suburban area; my present church is ina 
lower socio-economic area. I have come to understand very well indeed the term 
"rural slums". JI have been in homes in which there is no furniture except a 
mattress on the floor on which the entire family slept. Only a few weeks ago I 
called upon a family of six living in a small house trailer. This trailer had 
no sanitary facilities of any kind. Ina private conversation with the case worker, 
county nurse, and others from the probate court I was told it was the worst case 
of its kind in many years. I was able to help this family find other housing. 


In the past I have made contact with welfare agencies, social case workers, 
child guidance workers, probate judges, attornies, psychiatrists, physicians, and 
financial adjustment bureaus in helping the married in various kinds of distress 
in my area. I feel the pastor can perform a valuable service by utilizing these 
community resources. Pastors of suburban churches may not have as much occasion 
to be a helper in this area of utilizing community resources, but he will be called 
on from time to time to do so. A helpful book for every pastor's library is, The 
Pastor and Community Resources, by Charles F. Kemp. Published by the Bethany Press, 
"his book contains a list of agencies, church-related, government, and voluntary, 
which gives guidance to the minister as to where he can get help in a large variety 
of situations which he may encounter."9 


We have discussed the social milieu in which our helping takes place, some- 
thing of the role the pastor takes in the community of faith, and now we shall 
look at the role of the members of this unique community. 


We have already noted the phenomena of conformity that has settled over our 
Society. The community of faith, the church, is not in the business of calling 
people to a greater collectivism. What can the pastor do in view of the pressures 
that are exerted against the family as well as other institutions of our society? 
He can at least do two things. First, he may call his people to a transcendency 
over the fadish, whimsical notions of contemporary society. Paul so ably did this 
when he called the Roman Christians not to be conformed to "this age ... but be 
transformed by the entire renewal of your mind".10 ‘the second thing the pastor 
can do is to promote in his congregation a sense of community and within this 
community a true "koinonia" or fellowship. Sometimes as pastors we delude our- 
selves in thinking that because we keep people busy in one group or another that 
we have true koinonia. Koinonia is much more than this. Earl Jabey has stated 
it well, "This word will not apply to superficial interpersonal relationships with- 
in the group, nor is it to be equated with the genial, social get-alongness of 
easy-talking conversationalists. The meaning it carries in the New Testament 
Should be preserved for today. In the Bible it is used to indicate a spirit which 
is created when persons generously share each other on a deep level."11 To develop 
koinonia in our churches and to maintain it is not an easy goal. It can only come 
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as the pastor himself has sufficient insight into his own personality, to see 
his limits and his weaknesses so that he may become what he would like to be. 
Only when he has sufficient insight can he bring about a true feeling of 
koinonia in his congregation. 


There are problems in developing a sense of community and a spirit of 
koinonia. We are well aware that our Adversary the devil does not want us to 
succeed in achieving this goal. I am acquainted with pastors who have used 
group dynamics in helping the married in the church to come to a sense of 
koinonia, of understanding each other and the mutual problems that each couple 
faces. I have not tried group dynamics in my church because I feel that it 
would not promote koinonia at the present time, but would be threatening and 
place additional strain on existing interpersonal relationships. 


It is my thesis that koinonia probably cannot be developed to a deep level 
without intellectual and spiritual maturity. Paul must have found an absence o! 
koinonia in the Corinthian church, for he finds it necessary among many things 
to say, "I, my brothers, was unable to talk to you as spiritual men: I had to talk 
to you as unspiritual, as yet babies in the Christian life. And my practice has 
been to feed, as it were, with "milk" and not with "meat". To develop koinonia 
we must educate. It is my belief that education is one of the best ways to pro: 
mote koinonia. We must teach people how to understand and accept others as persons. 
Koinonia can never grow in the soil of ignorance. A great challenge confronting 
the church is to educate. This education must not be only “fact oriented but a 
creative and dynamic teaching of the ingredients that produce koinonia. May we 
desire to bring all believers, as did Paul writing to the Ephesians, to the place 
when "in the unity of common faith and common knowledge of the Son of God, we 
arrive at real maturity--that measure of development which is meant by the 'full- 
ness of Christ'".13 Only then shall we not only help the married but all believers 
into a richer and deeper Christian experience. - 
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IN THE PASTORAL SITUATION 


by 


Rev. Gerald Postma 


When my father was a young man, just married, he made a speech on child 
training which he considered to be one of the best he had made up to that time. 
Following the meeting, an elderly Hollander came to him and inquired, "Mr. 
Postma, do you have any childs?" The following conversation ensued. "Yes, one". 
"How old is he?" "One year". "Then I would like to see you again, about twenty 
years from now". Here is an example of the fact that it's rather easy for one to 
make some glowing statements, those which look good in print, but which are not 
necessarily applicable to the hard core life situation. Today we are attempting 
a very bold thing -- understanding and helping. 


1. UNDERSTANDING THE MARRIED 


This at first blush may appear to be an easy thing. In this connection I 
still recall the experience I had with my Father when I was in my late teens. I 
came to him with a certain problem and heard Dad say, "I understand". At, that 
point I blurted out, "Dad, that's the trouble, you don't!" The reason why I re- 
call this is because Dad mentioned it to me several times afterwards, not be- 
cause he was angry with me at my audacity but because I had stated in my bungling 
teen-age way the truth that it is difficult to have another party really under- 
stand. We may think that we do understand and may quickly rush in with this 
statement, but isn't it really very difficult to understand? All that one reads 
on this subject may have its good points and we should not minimize the importance 
of reading. However, the particular situation with which we become involved may 
not appear on page 225 of the text book as we had anticipated when first entering 
the ministry. 


To really begin to understand, and that is all that we can do, one would do 
well to recall the statement of Ezekiel, "By the Spirit of the Lord, I sat where 
they sat". That's another way of saying that we are to look upon the situation 
from the other side of the conference table. Thus to he effective one must 
Suppress the tendency to see the problems through the minister's eyes. One must 
be able to look out at the world from the eyes of one involved in the problem. 


We should attempt to deal with people as they are. We look upon them, if 
members of the church (and that is predominantly the type we deal with), as "saints", 
and yet living in a world of sin, with the pressures of life taking their toll and 
wearing down the saintly features. let's remember that these people have pressures 
bearing upon them with which they find it difficult to cope. When we finally deal 
with their problems we notice that the gleam in the eye of the bride has abated 
and that the troubles of life have etched firm lines in the faces of both husband 
and wife. 


Life is not easy, as we well know. We are living in a world which bombards us 
with trials. There are those who are struggling to make both ends meet and the 
little or much which they have may be slipping through their fingers due to mis- 
management. There are the heartaches of finding out that the dear wife cannot cook 
as well as mother and that the husband is not as witty and intelligent or as capable 
as the bride's father or the neighbor's husband. There is the humiliating and 
frustrating realization that the children are not as bright as Einstein or even as 
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our friends' children. There is.the gnawing pain created by the minister who 
rightly preaches against the sin of seeking self when it is so hard to do the 
opposite in this world of sin. 


We should endeavor to understand all of these situations and to do so not 
on the basis of a "member of the cloth" but as a pastor and friend who has a 
personal concern for those who need and solicit our services. We must develop 
a genuine and deep interest in people that will enable us to enter into their 
problems objectively, fairly, and patiently. We should not become emotionally 
involved. We should increasingly become able to grasp the full import of a 
Situation and its implications. 


There is one other aspect to the problem of understanding. In the Reformed 
churches the consistory may ultimately deal with some of the problems in either 
a disciplinary manner or in family visiting. One thing which plagues me is how 
much information must I lock up in my heart and how much can I relate to the 
consistory. We must always remain cautious in the handling of a trust and in 
the information received. Embarrassing situations may arise when a transfer of 
membership papers is requested. A pastor at times must keep things to himself 
and at other times it is advisable and necessary to take into our confidence 
the elders of the church, especially if they can assist the pastor in such matters, 
or if prior to family visiting the elders are appraised of the situation and can 
be advised concerning pitfalls which should be avoided, or if they are to be 
alerted to detect underlying tensions. 


2. HELPING THE MARRIED 


This is what we are striving for. It is wonderful to be able to understand, 
but ultimately we seek to assist and help. 


Assistance can be given prior to marriage. Pre-marital counseling is important 
but its effectiveness varies. Some are so emotionally starry-eyed that any con- 
versation a person has with them is lost in the shuffle. JI do think that it would 
be well for us to rethink the idea that simply with a minister pronouncing a 
couple as "husband and wife" that this marriage is automatically placed in the 
category of "that which God hath joined together". Some of the problems which 
arise stem from marriages which begin on a shaky foundation. There are those who 
are joined because of an illicit relationship, with the statement, "we had to get 
married". No one "has to get married". Marriage must be cemented with love and 
not necessity alone. Some of the problems arise out of marriages between two in- 
dividuals who are not adaptable to one another. Instruction in pre-marital 
counseling should be part of the curriculum of our seminaries. Real guidance in 
the beginning of married life will bear good fruit in future dealings with the 
married couple. 


It's comparatively easier to deal in a pastoral situation with a young couple 
about to be married than with those who have been married for some time, are in 
difficulty, and need help. At that time a pastor may receive many phone calls 
from well meaning friends and neighbors suggesting that it is high time for the 
minister to get out of his study and go to see Mr. and Mrs. Blank who are having 
trouble. The pastor realizes that himself, i.e., that something should be done. 
But now, what is the next step? The minister may succumb to the inner and ex- 
ternal pressures and bulldoze his way.into a situation in which he is not 
necessarily welcome, or he may "play it cool" and wait for the wedge in the door 
before he enters in. I've attempted both and of the two I feel it advisable and 
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more successful to wait for the opening. There is one who still resents my 
intrusion into her "domestic tranquility" andis very put out with the fact 

that upon my suggestion her daughter received necessary psychiatric treat- 
ment. The sad part is that the daughter appreciates it and was assisted but 
the mother still needs assistance. In this connection I recall the phone 
conversation with a daughter who informed me that her parents were on the 

verge of a divorce. At that time I expressed my willingness to enter into 

the situation under: several conditions: (1) that I might inform the parents 
that it was called to my attention by the daughter and that (2) I would be 
welcome by both parties to enter in and assist. Upon coming to the home I 
noticed that the husband and wife were sitting on opposite sides of the room 
and when the husband opened the door and invited me to enter in I remained 
there, stated my reason for coming, and added that if both wanted me to come 

in to talk I would be happy to do so, and if not, I would be willing to leave. 
Both expressed their desire to have me enter and after much time the husband 
and wife settled their differences and today are a happy couple. It's my 
contention that one should wait until he finds an opening. To assist those who 
do not desire help accomplishes very little. But there remains the frustration 
of waiting. 


When finally all things begin to jell and a pastor becomes actively engaged 
in the problem there is the natural tendency to "preach". This is a tendency 
which should be suppressed. Fred Keuther, director of a clinic in New York, told 
uS in a lecture at the University of Chicago that ministers may be the world's 
worst counselors because of this "natural tendency", and by so doing lose their 
ability to listen and to assist the person involved in the solution of life's 
problems. . 


This whole matter of “preaching" is interesting to me for I recall a man who 
came to see me urging more sermons on sin because as he said, "my wife is such a 
Sinner and she doesn't realize it". Ultimately I recognized the fact that he 
rather than she needed help. In the course of the counseling situation he mention- 
ed that he couldn't pray because prayer was useless in his case and he felt that 
God didn't listen anyway. I agreed with him and suggested that he might as well 
refrain from prayer for a time. I suggested that he would spend a week without 
prayer and report again the following week as to what happened. He told me that 
to be without prayer would be easy but when he returned he stated that for the 
first time he realized that he couldn't stop praying and now felt that God did 
hear him. However, he also mentioned that he thought at first that he had heard 
a Strange suggestion coming from the lips of a minister but later he realized what 
I had attempted to do. Incidently, I couldn't say at present whether or not he 
still considers his wife such a sinner! 


There is another important aspect in assisting the maaried who are members 
of the church and have a good religious foundation. After quiet listening and 
mutual exploration, the minister could inquire as to whether or not the issue of 
what God requires has been honestly faced. And now, instead of immediately stating 
what we interpret to be God's will in the specific situation, we instead offer a 
prayer for help in this. This prayer for assistance may go a long way to soften 
hard hearts and ‘fixed opinions. To emphasize the love of God for us who "while we 
were yet sinners" was willing to do everything for us His children in Christ, with 
no thought of self (incidently, a good definition of love), may develop the proper 
frame of mind to enable the married to cope with the situation with God's help. 
This may seem to some an oversimplification but it has proven effective in some 
cases although, sad to say, not in all cases. When it doesn't work it might mean 
that either the couple is hardened beyond approach or that the religious foundation 
is not solid enough. Whatever occurs, the pastor again realizes that he is no 
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miracle worker -- only God can work miracles. Anyone dealing with human beings 
is to be but an agent of God to assist those in need. 


Understanding and helping. Both are difficult! As far as helping is con- 
cerned too often people come for help when the situation is too severe to assist. 
This is most frustrating. One usually hears, "I kmw that I should have come 
sooner", Maybe the reason why people hesitate to come to a pastor is that there 
is the fear of condemnation. This may not be expressed but underneath their 
thinking may lie that fear, and we as ministers should emphasize in our preach- 
ing and counseling that we are not there to condemn but to assist. 


Another frustration is the matter of time. This I imagine is the complaint 
of many a minister. There is just so much time in the week and there are so many 
pressing issues demanding a minister's time. This is mentioned not primarily as 
a complaint, for every aspect of the work of the ministry I find rewarding. - some 
more than others. It's simply a statement of fact. Now the problem arises as to 
how one fits these problem cases into an already busy schedule. kEasy solutions 
are offered, such as the instruction given seminarians that when they are in the 
ministry they should keep certain hours (preferably the morning) for studying, 
reading, and sermon construction. ButI ask anyone to show me how it is possible 
when people feel the need to talk either in the morning, afternoon, or evening 
to say, "I can't help you now", when you know full well that they need it right 
then and there! Another solution which was given me was this: "A minister 
should not bother himseif nor be bothered with these things". I can just see 
the effect on a parishoner when his minister says, "I can't be bothered with such 
things". Many find out that to get professional and legal aid is often priced 
out of their range, but someone must be available with whom they can talk and 
that then falls upon the minister. The longer a minister has been in a certain 
charge the more will people realize that their minister can be their friend and 
confidant. And the more that people realize this the more time will be consumed 
with such cases and the less opportunity there will be for his own studying, 
meditation, and even family life. Here, of course, the minister must be on guard 
lest he must come to the conclusion as expressed in the Song of Solomon, "They 
have made me a keeper of the vineyard, and I have failed to keep my own vineyard". 


There are other things which can be mentioned, one of which is the lack of 
proper training in the seminaries. We receive training hopefully to be scholars 
and to produce sermons, some good and others not so good. However, we are 
deficient in the field of psychology and social studies. This I feel must be 


remedied so that we can deal more effectively with the married and also the single. 


It might be well for us to proceed, wherever possible to have an adequate 
staff in our churches, and to have ministers who show ability in the field of 
counseling employed primarily for this aspect of the ministerial work. This may 
mean a trend towards larger churches. If this will result in greater assistance 
to those in need we should not close our eyes with the blinds of tradition. It 
is true that in the case of any specialization there is something mks but let 
us not forget that we also gain something. 


I would also suggest the use of community social services. Pastors should be 
well acquainted with these agencies and should not be afraid to employ their 
services. I have seen these agencies assist many people who were out of range of 
that which I could give them. 


Perhaps we might be able to establish an agency in which the services of 
ministers, attorneys, psychologists, and psychiatrists would be available to those 
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in need. 


I would also emphasize the necessity of good liason between ministers 
and agencies and/or persons to whom the minister refers those who need special 
assistance. At times the minister is in the dark as to the progress of these 
people and he is also out on a limb in trying to coordinate his efforts with 
that which is done by others. The liason in some areas with some agencies is 
excellent, but not in all. It would be well for us to seek ways and means to 
promote closer cooperation and coordination of all who are involved. 


Finally, as we assist in our small way, we seek to enable not only the 
tried and troubled but also those seemingly freed from these critical experiences 
to fulfill the purpose of marriage. That purpose is not only "the propogation 
of the human race" but also (and especially) "the mutual enrichment" of their 
lives and "the advance of the Kingdom of God". And as this is done without 
pretense, we as pastors and all of you involved in assisting, as Christians, 
men and women of like faith and those who are not of the faith, await the day 
when we shall report to God and hear from the lips of our Saviour, "Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant". 
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UNDERSTANDING AND HELPING THE MARRIED 


A CRITIQUE 


by 


Rev. Henry P.. Kik 


In the book Americans View Their Mental Health the observation is made 
clergymen when troubled or in trouble. It is significant that 59% of these 
individuals seeking help from this source indicated that they received both 
understanding and help in the problem areas of life. The authors do not de- 
fine the levels of pastoral counseling but we assume that they are the various 
levels described by Oates: 1 


1) Level of friendship (rapport) 

2) Level of comfort (support) 

3) Level of confession (cathartic) 

4) Level of teaching (information) 

5) Level of pastoral counseling (psychotherapeutic ) 
6) Level of referral 


It is evident in the papers that the "level of pastoral counseling" has 
the highest elevation of concern. Nelson suggests that this concern may have 
elements of danger both for the pastor and the counselee. "If we have little 
or fragmented understanding of the problems, we will usually resort in our 
anxiety to giving advice, sermonizing, or telling the troubled couple to "pray 
about it." We must then, he continues "know people". King suggests that if 

the level of pastoral counseling is to be meaningful the pastor must be 
acquainted with the "dynamics of personality structure". This can only be ( 
accomplished by including counseling as a strong part of the curriculum in our 
seminaries. (Postma) 


What are the qualifications of a counseling pastor who can truly “under- 
stand and help the married"? Counseling pastors are ordained clergymen trained 
in psychological counseling to deal with problems of belief, morals, guilt, and 
life crises. It is imperative, therefore, that the pastor be reliable oriented 
in dynamic psychology so that he can make wise professional referrals. Few 
pastors have pursued specific studies in personality and counseling theory. 


Both Nelsen and Postma are in agreement with this thesis. | 


It seems to me that the papers presented to our Association by these men 


indicate that the degree of training in pastoral counseling will, in measure, l 


determine the degree of understanding and help that will be given to the married. 


Brammer and Shostrim (2)demonstrate this dynamic by stating "The pastoral 
counselor's principal role, as far as psychological counseling is concerned, 
would seem to be to explore the client's initial problem to see where it touches 
upon areas of spiritual concern and knowledge, and where emotional conditions 


would warrant the services of a therapeutic psychologist, psychiatrist, or iz 


social worker. The principal techniques employed would be supportive and in- 
formational. Delving into unconscious motives could lead to a relationship 


fraught with deep transference and counsertransference feelings, expectations " 


of unrealistic accomplishments, or aggravation of a developing mental illness." 
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I conclude with the observation presented by Nelsen in his paper. "It 
is no longer a question of whether or not the pastor will counsel. The 
question is rather, 'How well will he counsel?'." 
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'HELPING AND UNDERSTANDING 


THE MARRIED' 


‘INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL SITUATION 


by 
Dr. Wendell Rooks 


Marriage counseling - or marriage therapy. How strange - as if marriage 
is something new. There are new diseases, new this and that, how to fly an 
airplane, how to run an I.B.M. machine - but this is marriage. 


Once there was the discovery of metals and the development of the science 
and skills of smelting. 


Once there was the invention of the wheel and the other applications of 
the laws of the lever. 


Once there was the discovery of the laws of expansion and pressures and 
the invention of the steam engine, etc., etc. 


But this is marriage and marriage counseling - marriage therapy. One might 
perhaps take a course in how to breath or how to eat - to walk - teaching a baby 
to nurse and, not to be facetious, learning how to bring a conceived organism 
into the independence of extra-uterine life in a period of nine months. 


Yet its here - a seminar on marriage counseling. The very existence of the 
seminar, half of which is conducted by those engaged in the practice of psychia- 
try or clinical psychology - the need for such a seminar, indicates that there is 
something very wrong. 


Before sin entered the world, according to the Genesis record, God saw that 
it was not good for Adam to be alone; "I will make him a helper fit for him ---- 
The man gave names to all cattle and to the birds of the air, and to every beast 
of the field, but for man there was not found a helper fit for him ----- and the 
rib which the Lord God had taken from the man he made into a woman and brought 
her to the man. The man said, 'This, at last, is bone of my bone and flesh of 
my flesh. She shall be called woman because she was taken out of man.' There- 
fore a man leaves his father and his mother and cleaves to his wife, and they 
become one flesh. And the man and his wife were both naked and were not ashamed." 


This was a union about which it is said, "What God hath joined together let 
not man put asunder". 


This is a very important thought because it is the basis of all marriage 
counseling - or at least all Christian marriage counseling. 


There are some other observations to be made. Marriage is "confirmed as a 
divine ordinance" - "a symbol of the mystic union of the Savior and the Church", 
"sealed with the seal of God's approval" - and its purposes are the "propagation 
of the human race, the furtherance of the Kingdom of God, and the enrichment of 
the lives of those entering this state", and this calls for loving devotion to 
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each other. 


Actually the wording of the ceremony proceedings would almost suggest 
a Sacrament - "divine ordinance", "sealed by God", and "a symbol of Christ's 
union with the Church", for the "enrichment of the lives" (I presume this 
means spiritual as well as physical and emotional lives) "of the participants". 


"God is not mocked." "A house divided against itself can not stand." If 
there is a mutual possession of the Spirit of Christ there can be no hurt, no 
offense, no disagreement, except from something of sinful man that tries to 
over-power the influence of the Spirit. We usually think of man as a third 
party when it comes to putting asunder that which God hath joined together. 
Actually we might interpret this as anything that is man in contrast to Spirit. 
That which causes disharmony must originate from that which is other than the 
Holy Spirit's intent of unity - acting aggressively and actively, or passively 
and receptively - consciously or unconsciously, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
due to immediate and current influences or due to remote, familial, conditioned 
or habit type influences. 


God, identified in Spirit with love, is the joining force. It is Agape 
love, self-sacrificing love - that love which also unites Christ with his Church. 
Man, to the extent that he acts devoid of this Spirit in marriage as well as 
in life in general, must be living for self. He is living for the expression of 
the creature without recognition of a responsibility to the Creator - either in 
his own personal life as an individual or in his relationship to the other 
creatures, and the Spirit of love in these creatures, if such is possessed. He 
uses for his own selfish interests that which was meant to be Spirit controlled 
and Spirit possessed. 


I do not know if there is some sort of natural continuity or continuum of a 
love motive from one generation to another, which is dependent upon an outside 
human activator for its realization, so that it at least may attempt to immitate, 
quite successfully, on a horizontal level, that which ideally is vertically 
motivated. There is more basic theology and philosophy of man involved here than 
I dare to discuss. Nor is it my intention, at this moment, to enumerate the ways, 
obvious or less obvious, in which the man centered directives in man seem to 
Sabotage the working of the Spirit of love. I'm thinking of such directives as 
exceSsive parent domination - paternal or maternal; love deprivation, conditioning 
of the wrong sort, immature fixations, etc. These subjects will be discussed in 
detail by the panelists. They will be illustrated from their own clinical 
experiences. For it is the therapist's job, I believe, to assist the earnest 
inquirer or counselee in his efforts to discover and correct that which, in man, 
attempts to mock the intent and purpose of the Spirit in the holy institution of 
matrimony. 
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IN THE CLINICAL SITUATION 


by 


Dr. Stuart Bergsma 


I must take you back with me to a scene occurring in our City Hall (hypothet- 
ically) five years ago. We are spectators of an important event, the purchase, 
for $2.00, of a license to wed. The clerk at the marriage license bureau is 
for some unexplained reason late this morning. Twelve young couples are im- 
patiently waiting to apply for marriage licenses; joking among themselves as 
they stand in line, when another couple slightly older than the average enters 
the room and joins the line at the end. A sudden hush: falls on the group. 


"Number thirteen!", a tall blonde sixth from the front exclaims hysterically, 
"Enter the jinx!" 


Mr. "thirteen" steps out of the line, unruffeldly ambles opposite number 
"six", cooly surveys the group, and says: "Listen, kids, the jinx was on you 
before we arrived. Most of you are so young and inexperienced you are scarcely 
out of the nursery rhyme stage. I speak from experience, both from professional 
standpoint and former marriage. Half of you here are jinxed. See here, divide 
into three groups of four couples each! Now one of you couples in each group is 
going to see your marriage end in divorce. One out of four! I know. My girl 
friend and I are both divorcees! We know the ropes. That leaves nine of you 
twelve couples who are now thinking that you, at least, are to remain firmly 
bound in marriage for life. You've got another think coming. Here, another of 
you couples in each group join that first "divorced"group! Now it's two out of 
four. It's at least that bad, kids. We know from experience. It's not just 
actual divorce that breaks a marriage, we know of legally separated, voluntarily 
and angrily and broken heartedly separated couples. Add to these the marital 
desertions. These all together spoil at least another one marriage in four, kids. 
You've got not more than a 50-50 chance at marital happiness. No jinx about it 
at all. Just yourselves to blame when it happens". 


A cocky sort of young fellow, who hadn't been able to keep from pawing his 
own voluptuous blonde even in the license line; objects; "Maybe it was so for 
you fellow. But with my girl and me it was love at first sight. Boy, oh boy, 
how we love each other! Ever since I first saw her in her bikini on the beach, 
I knew she was the one for me. Ain't that so Jill?" re 


"Sure is, Jack!" 


Jack and Jill, (I first saw them about four ago), they “went up a hill" of 
passion together, to get out of marriage what each had in mind, "to get a pail 
of water". Water! Amazing symbol of fertility for Jack, whose center of the 
universe never really centered any higher than his symphysis pubis; and also for 
giddy Jill, whose center most surely was not in the cerebral regions nor in the 
heart. Her's reposed romantically about the umbilical level, with her pail of 
water being amniotic fluid. Jill, with her ideas of how wonderful it was going 
to be bearing Jack's children! The mothering instinct surely guarantees a solid 
marriage, doesn't it? But "Jack fell down, and broke his crown, and Jill came 
tumbling after." 


I still see that line of marriage license applicants, for they represent some 
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of my patients of the past. There was an unusually well-dressed, prosperous- 
looking fellow, there, with a gold tie pin that sported a diamond as large as 
an acorn. Alongside him stood a statuesque, beauty queen prize winner, who 
was investing her pulchritude as the downpayment in the marriage before the 
wrinkles formed on the peach skin. She seemed frigidly made of marble, but 
would be a fine specimen to show around at conventions, draped in mink furs. 
She would advertise his wealth and masculine drawing power. Though she was 

a beauty queen, she had assured him he would always be king in the house. 
When I saw them four years later it was a tale of the king being "in his 
counting house, counting out his" (stocks and bonds and "money".) It's hard 
to love cold marble and a cerebral vacumn. Four years later she, "the queen, 
was in her parlor, eating bread and honey" and had put on a good bit of weight. 


Besides, there was that sinister note of "the maid", who was, "in the back- 
yard, hanging out the clothes", symbolic of dirty linen in that family. That 
seductive maid is going to get what's coming to her, too, you will note. Do you 
know what is done to an adulterous woman in a certain part of Pakistan where I 
worked as medical missionary for several years? The husband literally cuts off 
her nose. And does not this delightful nursery rhyme end: “And along came a 
blackbird pecked off her nose"? And she was not the first the "king" had 
consorted with. Isn't there a line in the first verse about "four and twenty 
black birds baked in a pie?" It asks point-blank; "wasn't that a dainty dish 
to set before a king?" Sex appeal could not preserve this marriage, neither 
could wealth. 


Tom, another one of my patients, was also in that queued-up line that 
morning. He was older than some of the others, about thirty. He had not been 
in a hurry to marry, in fact most of those who knew him thought he would remain 
a bachelor. He was often referred to as "Tommy", or "Little Tommy Tucker". His 
vocation was singing. I think he sang saprano. Insecure and indecisive. "What 
shall I sing about, white bread and butter?" He made a sort of living of it. 

He asks: "How shall I cut it, without a knife". There was his pre-marital area 
of conflict, that castration fear. His real desire was to escape marriage even 
though he was now planning on supporting a wife as a facade of respectability. 
Thus he thought he was solving his problem of "How shall I marry without a wife". 
That was one of the marriages doomed from the start. A homosexual himself, His 
wife was about half Lesbian and their perverse mutual friends spoiled what little 
interpersonal relations they had between them. 


Every one of these patients was of our own church group of people. I can 
give only this thumb-nail sketch of each. 


In that license line was also one couple of which the man was the most sadis- 
tic fellow I have ever met. 


The psychological torture and physical violence to which he later subjected 
his meek wife was almost unbelievable. He would stay away from meals after 
phoning her to be ready in half an hour; he would stay away until ten or midnight 
or all night without calling her: he gave no excuse when she asked where he has 
been. He denied infidelity, but what wife would believe this after a whole night's 
absence? 


To her he was a "goosie goosie gander, whither dost thou wanter, downstairs, 
upeteize, in the Jaiidies' chamber." 


In addition to the torture of constant, unremiting uncertainity, he was very 
cruel. The rhyme says: "There I met an old man a-saying his prayers, I took him 
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by his left leg and threw him down the stairs." Where can you match such 
sadism? Only in nursery rhymes and in real life. In the case of my patient, 
for an offense as innocent as insisting the children go to Sunday School, 

I've known this man to beat her; for the sogginess of a meal kept warm for him 
two hours after he promised to arrive home, he has knocked her to the floor. 
He has torn off her clothes in anger. He delighted in her anxieties, her 
pleadings, her concerns: yet she was so masochistic, she had such a need for 
punishment, she had such a martyr complex, that she constantly asserted to me 
that she would never leave him, would never get a legal separation or divorce 
him. 


All this may sound like a dismal prophecy for twelve couples applying of 
marriage licenses. But let remember, there are six solid prospective marriages 
in line also. Further, our success average among our Reformed couples is far 
better than this dismal 50-50 nation wide forecase of doom which our #12 has 
predicted. 


Meanwhile #13 himself had slyly moved up forward, accompanied by his fiance, 
as he talked with the others. He was at the head of the line when the marriage 
license window opened. No one objected. They were glad to see the jinx leave. 


But as he left one man shouted: "Say fellow, you said you were a professional. 
What's your line?" Hesitantly the man confessed: "Well, I'm really not professionally 
trained or qualified; I just picked it up. I do a fair business as a marriage 
counselor." 


I have given five illustrations of patients with motivations inadequate to 
insure a successful marriage. They are: Romatic love; sex plus the mothering 
complex; sex plus wealth; the desire for respectability status under cloak of 
marriage; the need to be aggressive and dominant and even cruel plus the need to 
suffer. We may add to all these another characteristic all these patients held 
in common, namely member-ship in our Reformed group of churches. None of these 
could insure a successful marriage. 


As the psychiatrist sees it, these were neurotic marriages from the start, 
entered upon by a pair of neurotics, who would engage in neurotic conflict all 
their married life until they ended it by divorce or separation, unless they 
sought help’by marital counselling or psychiatric aid. Neurosis and sin are at 
the bottom of most marital unhappiness and family dissolutions. 


There is no full-bloom "love at first sight." Love must grow from bud to 
flower to fruit. Marriages may be "made in heaven" in some cases, but they are 
consummated on earth by earth-earthy people who are sinful and often neurotic. 
Some bad marriages, even among Christians, may continue on year after year almost 
as if in hell. 


Successful marriages do not just happen; they must be worked at all the days 
of the marriage "until death do us part". Good marriages are prepared from the day 
the individual is born, (in fact even before birth, in the parents' lives and grand- 
parents'). Good marriage foundations are laid in good inheritance, good chronosomes, 
good environoment, good education, and good religious training. Bad marriages are 
as assiduously prepared for by equally bad counter-parts of birth and heritage and 
life. 


Clinically, the psychiatrist sees emotionally ill people, mentally ill people, 
people with characted disorders, people whose personalities are warped and stunted 
and immature. His approach is not: "What is wrong with this marriage? How can I 
mend this marriage?" His approach is: "How do I diagnose this patient's malady? 
How can I cure this patient?" This should heal the marriage. 
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Ideally he should heal both partners in the marriage, for rarely is one 
Sick alone. Marriage conflicts are often of the nature of "folie a deux", 
madness in paits. Often one marriage partner will refuse to come, or the 
motive of the more ill one is to prove he or she is well and the other ill. 
On noting the tide is turning against him the patient refuses further help. 


Neurotic people commonly suppose they can marry themselves out of a neurosis. 
Their choice of a mate is often another neurotic person. Somehow the neuroses do 
not cancel out each other but compound the problem. Many a neurotic who has_ done 
quite adequately as a soloist finds the playing of a role in a duet extremely up- 
setting, anxiety provoking, and impossible. 


In understanding and helping the married the psychiatrist may be dealing with 
a Situation in which marital conflict is entirely absent, in fact the marriage is 
almost ideal except that one of the parties has become depressed, or neurotic along 
lines unrelated to marital fidelity or happiness. Perhaps one of the partners is 
Schizophrenic, or is paranoid due to involutional changes of the "menopause" in 
either the male or female. In such cases his therapy in diagnosing and treating 
the emotional or mental illness will allow the excellant marriage to resume its 
felicity after hospitalization. Many of our couples in our Reformed groups who 
come to us are of this type. These are a strong counteractant to the pessimism and 
cynicism toward marriage that might grip even the psychiatrist himself in therapy for 
he deals with many of the opposite types of marital partners in which the mental 
illness is complicated by a bad marriage-psychology in the patient, a psychology 
that has become bitter and hopeless and destructive of morale. In other words, many 
of these patients come to the Christian psychiatrist too late, yet he must exert 
every effort to save the marriage if possible, through therapy of the individuals. 


How can he help the married in the clinical situation? Obviously, he should 


‘ be able to ferret out and adjust obvious inequities and conflicts in the six 


problem areas said to be the breeding place of most discord in marriage, as enume- 
rated by Dr. Roger W. Heyns, who adopts the same from Landis and Landis (1). * 


These six pote»:'al areas of conflict are: sex relations, social activities, 
religion, spending s2nily income, in-law relationships, and mutual friends. I would 
add one more: bad habits, vices such as alcoholism, infidelity, gambling, psycho- 
pathy, and old-fashioned 'sin'. 


These areas of potential conflict are present in every marriage as potentials 
for discard. The psychiatrist asks himself: 'Why did they become operative to a 
traumatic degree in the personal interrelationship of these two mates? Were each 
neurotically drawn into this particular setting by the very illness of the other? 
Has the man an unconscious unsatisfied need for a mother rather than a wife, even 
seeking a mother which he never had in life, or is she seeking a father? (2) Is 
one or are both so immature even after years of marriage that each does not realize 
it is not a spouse that is being sought but unconsciously a parent, hence unremit- 
ting frustration arises? Is one or both trying to relive something of their un- 
conscious past or to wipe out an old debt, to pay off some old score? (2) * What 
goals did these partners have concerning marriage? None? Totally unobtainable 
ones motivated by unconscious desire driving them? Are they so infantilely insecure 
that the 'devil of self-doubt! is ever at their heals? (2) Do these two partners 
really know themselves at all, let alone know each other after five years of marriage? 
Are they using unconscious mechanisms to get their way, mechanisms which destroy 


See references * 









their marriage? Are marriage satisfactions and rewards completely outbalanced 

by marriage frustrations due to neuroticism? Are the children being used as a 
type of medicine to heal this marriage, or used as a cement to bind the neurotic 
marriage, or used as pawns to be moved about the marital checker board, or as 
spectators of scenes of verbal warfare or carnal seduction or aggressive violence, 
thus destroying the marriage and the children of the marriage? 


Where do we start? We start, not with the marriage license bureau, not with 
adults, but with the cradle and with the child. If we want better marriages we 
must have better children who become adults, who choose better mates and who in 
turn breed better children. Marriage counselling is an aid, psychotherapy is an 
aid but the very existence and use of these is an admission of a defeat on the 
part of the patient, or a fear of marital catastrophe, or uncertainty of self, 
or seeking knowledge that should have been that individual's heritage long ago. 
It is too often another case of too little, too late in life. 


Therapy by child psychiatrist for the little child, adolescent psuchiatry for 
the adolescents, adult psychotherapy for the adult and married, is all good but 
its too late. The wounds making necessary such therapy need not have been inflict- 
ed, the scars from youthful traumas partly healed need not have broken open and 
festered over and over. 


The fact that fifty percent of marriages, let us say, are happy, should stir 
us to look for the factors that made these marriages happy, which factors being 
absent in other marriages might explain the failure of the other fifty percent. 

I am convinced that among the elements which one will find making the good marriage 
good are the previous happy marriages of their parents, and the wisdom the parents 
had in demonstrating to their children as they grew from babyhood into adolescence 
and adulthood the glory of true love and mutual willingness to sacrifice. "Love is 
primarily giving, not receiving, "say Erich Fromm in his book, "The Art of Living" 
(3) in a half dozen eloquent pages on mature love which I cite in my references. 

The Christian parent must also instill into the child an "image" of a loving Heavenly 
Father whose love surrounds the growing child. 


In other words, children must undergo maturation, must be allowed to face a 
normal load of problems as they grow up and must be allowed to solve these problems 
as individuals; they must become inspired by worthwhile goals from earliest years 
onward, with marriage as one of their lofty goals, and learning to postpone 
gratification of many a strong impulse, including the sexual impulses, as they grow 
up toward marriage. With all these, we must hope, will be instilled discernment, 
right choice of a mate, based on sound common sense and deep moral convictions. 

The Christian home is the training ground for much of this. Line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, example in parental lives upon example; no preaching, just 
rational Christian living. 


Is it too much to hope that the Christian church should play a real role here 
with even our tiniest children and our budding youth? Do our Christian grammar 
schools, our Christian high schools, our Christian colleges have any role? We 
teach driver training in order to qualify for a driver's license; why not teach 
training in living and training for a marriage license? The best therapy is not 
remedy but prevention. 


I began on a somewhat frivilous note with a marriage license office scene. 


It sounded rather pessimistic. JI made whimsical references to nursery rhymes. I 


* See references 
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end more hopefully at the same scene. The marriage license clerk is writing 

in invisible ink a footnote to a certain half of the license he issues, the 

note unbeknown to the fortunate individuals. The writing becomes more and more 
distinct and legible as time and the marriage go on. The invisible words he 
writes represent a sentence that has always charmed each one of us in our child- 
hood, and represent our wish for all marriages: "They lived happily ever after". 
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IN THE CLINICAL SITUATION 


by 


Dr. Alvin French 


It's been helpful to me as I've been thinking about our subject to formu- 
late a definition of marriage. JI understand marriage to be a physiological 
and psychological union of a man and a woman involving long-term mutuai commit- 
ment. Being married is very different’from being wedded. A reiigious or civil 
wedding may have taken place without there having been a true marriage in the 
sense that I use the term. Conversely a couple may indeed be married but never 
have participated in a wedding ceremony. 


As far as I know, neither Christ nor any of his disciples ever performed a 
wedding ceremony. However, he certainly had a high regard for marriage and 
sanctioned it and said a great deal about it as did the writers of the epistles. 
It appears that he accepted it as a part of the warp and woof of human iife as 
eating and drinking and working. He used marriage to symbolize the relationship 
between himself and his church which the apostles and reformers understood to be 
an internal spiritual relationship. The Reformation freed a portion of the church 
from the complications of canon law in regard to marriage as it also restored a 
spiritual conception of the church in returning to the simplicity of the New 
Testament gospel. 


In view of the distinction I've made between being married and being wedded, 
it may be relevant to ask what constitutes Christian marriage. A Christian 
marriage exists when a Christian man and a Christian woman have experienced phy-~- 
Siological and psycholgical union with the intention of permanent mutual commit- 


ment. It does not depend upon being declared husband and wife by an ecciesiastical 


official nor because the state recognizes them as legally wedded. Religious and 
legal pressures may keep a wedded couple living together when they are net really 
married in the physiological and psychological sense and when they might be better 
off apart. 


It's possible for marriage to be incomplete. An example was the reiationship 
between St. Jerome and St. Paula which involved a permanent creative union of two 
very gifted believers. Jerome found a warm and inspiring home in the monastery 
that Paula established for him in Bethlehem where he did the major part of re- 
vision of his Latin translations of the Bible which provided the basis for the 
Vulgate. They shared much of their personal lives with one another but there was 
evidently never any physiological union. 


On the other hand many of us have known patients who have experienced physio- 
logical and psychological union without any intention of permanency and some seem 
incapable of enduring loyalty to anybody. For them there has been pieasure with- 
our responsibility which is abnormal or sinful in the Christian view. -Adultery in 
essence is pleasure without responsibility. 


There are also happy people who have indeed lived together as husband and wife 
for a long time but one or both have been unable to experience sexual intercourse 
with orgasm because of constitutional difficulties or unresolved psychosexual con- 
flicts which have prevented them from enjoying complete genital gratification. 


Increasing attention has been focused on the treatment of marriage problems 
Since the publication of Eisenstein's, Neurotic Interaction In Marriage. Emphasis 
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has been put upon the reciprocal nature of neurotic patterns in marriage part- 
ners by Mittelman, who says that, 


"Despite the misery and suffering inherent in some marital 
relationships, they do manage to fulfill certain vital 
needs for both participants. However, the emotional 
patterns of the mates complement each other in such a way 
as to perpetuate their pathological reactions through an 
intrapsychic vicious cycle of reactions." (3) 


Watson postulates, 


"That marriage partners choose each other for highly specific 
conscious and unconscious reasons. This selection represents 
the summation and gratification of normal and appropriate 

goals, as well as various neurotic and symbolic needs which 
must be met either intrapsychically or socially. Both 

partners enter into a mutually "satisfying" interlocking 
homeostatic balance. Despite external appearances to the 
contrary, they reach a state of psychological equilibrium 

which "gratifies" both mature and neurotic needs for both 
partners .... This homeostatic relationship may also be 
Viewed:as amutually shared system which involves many verbal 

as well as non-verbal communication devices .... Any therapeutic 
disruption in the psychological homeostasis of one partner in 
the marriage, will inevitably force upon all other members in 
the family, an alternation in their psychological adjustment." (6) 


Mittelman describes some typical complementary patterns: 


"1. One of the partners is dominant and aggressive; the other, 
submissive, passive and masochistic. 

2. One of the partners is emotionally detached; the other 
craves affection. 

3. There is a continuous rivaltry between the partners for 
aggressive dominance. 

lh. One of the partners is helpless, craving dependency from 
an omnipotent mate; the mate is endlessly supportive. 

5. One of the mates alternates between periods of dependency 
and of self-assertion; the other between periods of helpful- 
ness and of unsatisfied need for affection." ()) 


Various methods are used in treating partners involved in complementary 
neurotic relationships. 1. One partner only is treated. 2. Both partners 
may be treated with separate therapists who do not communicate. 3. Both 
partners treated with separate therapists who do communicate. }. Both partners 
treated conjointly by the same therapist. (5) 5. Both partners treated conjointly 
by two therapists who may treat them individually when indicated. 


Most of my adult patients have been wedded people but few of them have seemed 
to me genuinely married. One of the issues I have had to face in therapy has been 
impending divorce. I recall one woman I treated whose presenting symptom was head- 
ache for which no organic basis was found which I felt represented a depressive 
equivalent. She had always been very close to her father and in her teens the two 
of them had gone to various places together in what amounted to dating. There was 
much conscious and unconscious guilt associated with this relationship and she had 
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many times unwittingly become involved in situations which resulted in seif- 
punishment. She married a very sadistic man who was her social inferior 
against the advice of family and friends. Repeatediy, previous to therapy 

she had instituted divorce proceedings only to be persuaded by her repentant 
husband to drop the divorce. Her masochism drove her to do this again and 
again. JI must admit that I became anxious as I saw her improvement in therapy 
result in a change in her previous pattern and a firm resolution to carry 
through the divorce which she did. Being a therapist and not a counselor I 
felt obliged not to advise her one way~or the other. My obligation was to 
clarify alternatives but not to make the choices. 


As a medical missionary in West Africa I practiced in a polygamous scciety 
in which the wealthier more prominent men often had two or more wives = some of 
them much younger. The first wife was generally close in age to the husband and 
usually exercised some authority over the younger wives. The young unwedded men 
often enjoyed clandestine or sometimes not so clandestine reiationships with the 
younger wives. 


I recall one patient of the Mended tribe who was the eighth or ninth wife 
of a prominent older man of another tribe who had met and falien in love with 
her and given dowry for her while visiting in her Mende village. He took her 
back with him to his own tribal area where all of his other wives were of his 
own tribe. My Mende patient became his favorite wife which caused the other 
Wives to be very jealous and they made life unbearable for her. Being in an 
alien culture made her lot even worse. She was finally returned by her husband 
to her own people who sent her to stay with an aunt in the town where our mission 
hospital was located because they had heard of my interest in psychiatric 
patients. When I first saw her she was out of contact with her environment, dis- 
heveled, uncommunicative, and had a glassy stare. Thorazine was prescribed and 
the local African pastor, who was a very mature insightful person, and I kept 
' Visiting her regularly in her aunt's house. We talked reassuringly with her 
until after a few weeks she gradually became communicative and less guarded and 
Showed renewed interest in herself and her surroundings. The Thorazine was with- 
drawn as she improved and it was a happy day for ail of us when she was able to 
return to her own Mende village. From what she told us it appeared that her 
husband was more genuinely married to her than he had been with any of his other 
Wives and yet this very fact was responsible for the trauma that produced her 
mental illness and their separation. 


Recently I've become interested in the possibilities of conjoint therapy for 
wedded couples. Because of the complementary pathologicai equilibrium that often 
exists, Watson maintains that: 


The most efficient way to impinge upon the interioccking 
adjustment of the partners is to have both participate in 
the insight-producing process. This would tend to simui- 
taneously bring about revised homeostatic techniques for 
each in this way. The family anxiety level may be kept 
closer to optimal limits than often occurs when individuais 
are treated separately, and only one member has opportunity 
for and access to insight-producing experiences." (7) 


The function of the therapist seems somewhat analagous to that of a catalyst 


in a chemical reaction in which a new chemical equilibrium is being brought about. 
As I recall, in some exothermic reactions, the concentration of the catalyst in- 
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fluences the rate of the reaction and thus the amount of heat liberated. Like- 
wise, it is important in conjoint therapy that care be exercised in inter- 
pretation so that the rate of the insight-producing process and thus the anxiety 
level be manageable for each partner. 


Another very important consideration is the need for the therapist to be 
neutral. Even if this is achieved the task of both partners may be made harder 
than if each was individually involved in therapy. In commenting on the simul- 
taneous treatment of both husband and wife by one analyst, Kubie cautions, "In 
the end one or the other is likely to lose his confidence in the impartiality 
of the analyst." (2) 


An alternative to the usual pattern of conjoint therapy with one therapist 
is for two therapists to participate together. I have recently done this with 
an experienced and capable social worker. This approach grew naturally out of 
the usual pattern of a psychiatrist treating the admitted patient and the social 
worker treating the spouse. After a period of individual therapy we decided to 
bring the partners together with the admitted patient continuing to be treated 
individually as well. The need for communication between the therapists outside 
the treatment situation became apparent as well as the need for general agree- 
ment concerning methods and goals and the basic need of compatability of the 
two therapists. 


Since psychotherapy is more an art than a science this particular type 
of conjoint therapy might be compared to the performance of duopianists. It 
adds to the beauty of the music for each pianist to play different notes but 
it is important that they play in the same key. 


Duo-conjoint therapy has built-in safeguards to maintain impartiality for 
each partner has "his therapist" in the conjoint situation. Also, the conjoint 
relationship can at the discretion of the therapists be temporarily discontinued 
and individual therapy instituted for intervals if the anxiety level of one or 
both partners warrants it. There is also the personal reward of stimulating on- 
going professional interchange with a colleague. 


I'm hopeful that the future will see an increase in conjoint therapy of 
couples. It is probably the treatment of choice for many people who can be help- 
ed toward a mutually satisfying, purposeful, and creative marriage. 


Howe has said in The Creative Years, 


"Marriage is a school, a great school of the person. No 
other personal relationship calls for the same depth and 
constancy of commitment. In what other is a man and woman 
so unqualifiedly confronted by the truth of himself in re- 
lation to others? In what other relationships are the 
possibilities for repentance and forgiveness any greater? 

In what other relationship is it possible to find the re- 
sources of love to live creatively with disillusionment and 
heartbreak? Or where else in human relations is ther to be 
found such depth of joy? Nowhere else is there such exciting 
dialogue between love and hate. Although marriage is a very 
human institution, it is a means of grace: that is, a means of 
help which comes ultimately from the Source of all love - God 
Himself." (1) 
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IN THE CLINICAL SITUATION 


by 


Dr. Donald F. Tweedie, dr. 


Marriage counseling tends to be divided into two different areas: pro- 
spective and retrospective counseling. Prospective marriage counseling has 
to do with the consultation of a couple anticipating marriage with a person 
to whom they impute professional knowledge and authority. This is prophylactic 
counseling by means of which the couple hopes to make a matually satisfactory 
marital adjustment, and to avoid those experiences which would endanger such 
an adjustment. Retrospective counseling, on the other hand, is a counseling 
situation in which one or both members of a marriage team seek professional 
guidance and counseling with reference to difficulties which have arisen, 
threatening to rupture, or having ruptured, the marriage bond. It is to 
this type of counseling that I wish to address myself inasmuch as this is the 
area in which I have had most marriage counseling experience and which is 
generally classified as marriage counseling 'in the clinical situation'. The 
following remarks are intended to stimulate a discussion of such counseling 
problems rather than to present a systematic theory and application of marriage 
counseling. 


THE CONTEXT OF MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


Though there are yet strong defenders of objective neutrality in psycho- 
logical counseling, the present trend, at least in the literature pertaining to 
the field, is to accept the fact that the counselor brings to the counseling 
situation certain values and goals for the counseling process, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, which will have a direct bearing upon the outcome. I would like 
to propose that successful marriage counseling can be carried out effectively in 
the context of what I have called elsewhere, Christian Logotherapy. 


The term, logotherapy, is one coined by Viktor Frankl, a Viennese psy- 
chiatrist. Frankl uses this derivative of the Greek word, logos, in his theory 
to indicate by virture of two of its many meanings, that the individual human 
being has a strong need for 'meaning' in his life, and that he has a 'spiritual!' 
dimension which provides for him both freedom and responsibility in personal 
decisions. Frankl believes that these two factors are indispensable components 
of a psychotherapeutic counseling situation. J have expanded these into what may 
be termed a Christian Logotherapy, and also have expanded the concept of logos to 
include more of its potential significance. 


a. MEANING: Frankl suggests that the Freudian 'will to pleasure' and the Adlerian 
'will to power' must be supplemented with a 'will be meaning' in order to include 
the primary motivational factors in human behavior. This seems to me apt for the 
marriage counseling situation. All too frequently one hears from the clients who 
are seeking help for their unsuccessful marriage, "It doesn't make any sense to 
stay together", "It's to meaningless." Thus a mutual meaningfulness is essential 
for a successful marriage. 
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b. SPIRITUAL: Frankl uses this term in the sense of Greek philosophy rather 
than with any particular religious connotation, and by it indicates that the 
human being has a certain freedom to act in spite of his past. He can rise 
above himself and make new existential commitments. His freedom is not absolute, 
however, and is limited by a factor of responsibility. It is not so muchthat he 
is free "from" something, but rather that he is free "for™ something, and this 
something is determined by the "voice of conscience". It is easy to see how 
these would apply in marriage counseling in that they present a couple as able 
to transcend themselves in new marital attitudes with a sense of conscientous 
responsibility. 


c. VERBALIZATION: One of the most basic meanings of the word logos is the 
ordinary word, "word". There are many possibilities of communication by means 

of expressive movement and symbolic gesticulation, but words are the common 

media of participating in a realm of discourse such as matrimonial woes. The 
marriage counselor who can keep a couple in conversation concerning their marriage 
mal-adjustment has some initial ground of confidence for success in the counseling 
procedure. 


d. THE BIBLE: logos with reference to this meaning in our context has to do 
with the Word of God enscripturated. Here are the concepts which can provide 
Significant meaningfulness to the marriage relationship, and which stand as a 
Sagacious and authoritative text for marriage counseling. To bring this into 

the area of marital counseling carries at least two implications that have a 
central significance for the counseling process. The first is that divorce, or 
dissolution of the marriage, is prime facie evidence of an unsuccessful resolution 
of the problem. The second is that a specific view of sex is entailed for the 
counseling context. The biblical view of sex is that of a full, free, and respon- 
sible relationship, limited to the state of matrimony. 


e. CHRIST: This concept logos, also refers to the Word of God incarnate, who is 
expressed in the Bible as the Son of God and who is fundamental in proper marriage 
counseling. It is through His person and work that we gain the divine analogy of 
the marriage relationship (Cf. Eph. 5:22-33) which is the essence of marriage 
counseling within the context of Christian Logotherapy. 


THE COURSE OF MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


The counseling situation is ordinarily brought about by the contact of one 
or both of the spouses in the marriage contract who have a felt helplessness in 
terms of successfully fulfilling this contract. 


In my practice I refer to it as marriage counseling only when both spouses 
are involved in seeking a mutually satisfactory solution to their problems. When 
only one of the parties is willing or able to attempt to patch up marital diffi- 
Culties, the prognosis is very poor. In such instances occasionally I enter into 
a psychotherapeutic counseling relationship with the inquiring person but with 
the consideration that this is individual psychotherapy and not marriage counsel- 
ing per se. 


There is a certain sense in which two people who have entered into the unity 


*CF; Frankl, FROM DEATH CAMP TO EXISTENTIALISM, Beacon Press; THE DOCTOR AND THE 


SOUL, Alfred Knopf; and also Tweedie, LOGOTHERAPY AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, 
Baker Book House. 
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of the flesh are to be dealt with as one person. This is especially true in 
a biblically oriented marriage counseling. The marriage has, as it were, be- 
come schizophrenic and the deteriorating unity needs psychotherapeutic assistance. 
Thus to settle for a divorce as a solution to the problem would be like settlin; 
for a chronic schizophrenic disintegration of the organism, a condition sometime 
necessitated by circumstances but certainly not to be utilized as even a 
palliative goal of therapy. 


The goals of counseling the marriage organism are conceived, in Christian 
Logotherapy (as in individual therapy), as "the man of God thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works." In Christian couples this goal is often explicit in their 
hopes for the future, whereas in nominal Christians or those who are not 
committed to the Christian faith, these goal remain implicit until such time as 
it seems natural to introduce them into the counseling context. A very frequen 
conflict factor is that in which one of the spouses has made a Christian commit- 
ment which is unshared and unappreciated by the unbelieving spouse. 


To have specific goals does not necessarily make a counseling program 
directive; they may serve only to provide that necessary element of all counselin 
directionality. This often brings about the accusation of imposition of values 
upon the counselee. The Christian is unapologetic about the values that he wishe 
he could impose upon the counseling situation, but he realizes (hopefully) thai 
these are decisions which the clients must make for themselves and that he can- 
not effectively make them. The counselee must make his own decisions but the 
Christian counselor may fruitfully bear witness of those values and goals in 
life which alone can give significance and meaning. To this point J rather freely 
bring personal experiences into the counseling context, with regard to how my wil 
and I meet conflict situations in our marriage relationship. The fact that we 
experienced a broken marriage which was subsequently healed through my own persona. 
commitment to Christ, though not a sine qua non for effective marriage counseling, 
is frequently a helpful factor. 


In the initial sessions of counseling I attempt to discover from each of the 
counselees his analysis of the domestic difficulty and factors which he believ 
would effect reconciliation. Next.comes the accounting of those mutually pleasa 
experiences which occurred early in the marriage, or at least prior to it. Almoss 
without exception there is a past experience of fellowship from which the present 
problems have somehow derived. Some basic qualities of these two personalities 
were at least at one time mutually attractive to the degree that the future 
orientation of both was a common goal. This is for me a very important stage in 


marriage counseling. 


Occasionally I detect such a reluctance, or such a degree of ill concealed 
hostility, on the part of one of the spouses against the other that I havea few 
individual sessions with such an one before resuming mutual sessions with both 
of the clients. In cases involving ‘impotence or frigidity this is a rather 
common procedure. This is frequently threatening to the one who is selected for 
the individual sessions, but when he discovers that this is not an imputation of 
primary blame for the marital discord, then progress can be made. The investi- 
gation of blameworthiness is, in any case, a fruitless digression which may wel: 


- sabotage any progress. 


my, 


At least one of the early sessions includes any children in the family. 
provides an evaluation of the children's roles in the counseling context and per- 
mits them to express their attitudes toward the parental rift. Sometimes this is 
initially threatening to the parents, who hope to shield the children, but often 
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the children! perceive the problem more clearly than the parents. This inter- 
view assists me in obtaining an overview of the situation and often gives the 
couple insight and an increased sense of parental responsibility. 


The tendency of marriage counseling clients is to defend themselves to the 
counselor as though he were an arbitrator or a judge trying to establish guilt. 
It usually can be made obvious, and in a way acceptable to both, that every 
incident finds each spouse as both victim and perpetrator, and that the guilt, 
if it needs to be specified, is mutual. The aim is to attempt to get the spouse 
to become less selfish and accusative, and to become more sacrificial and re- 
garding of the mate. To this end I frequently ask each of them to cite three 
characteristics of his spouse which, if changed, would tend to make the-mate 
more acceptable. In addition the client is asked to mention three characteristics 
of himself which he knows stimulates a hostile reaction from his partner and which 
he might well work on as partial counseling goals. The sessions are usually weekly 
sessions and for the interval between sessions a special project which demands 
cooperation of the two is suggested. The success of this project and the general 
nature of the experience for the week are reviewed in the next counseling session. 


Perhaps the most important factor in the counseling context is the participant 
observer, the Holy Spirit, who sits in on every counseling program of the biblically 
oriented counselor. All too frequently his leadership is ignored. It is He who can 
quicken the sense of responsibility in the spouses, make biblical truth effective in 
their lives, and redeem the fractured unity of the marriage organism. In true 
Christian counseling the clinical psychologist is, at best, only a co-therapist. 


CASES OF MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


All counseling situations are unique. An attempt to transpose the aspects of 
one marriage organism upon another usually ends in failure since each unstable 
marriage is peculiar to; itself. In each, however, whether a success or failure, 
the counselor may gain experience and confidence. 


The following brief case summaries indicate some of the common problems en- 
countered. They are five consecutive marriage counseling opportunities arising in 
the context of a part time general psychotherapeutic counseling practice. 


A. A minister of a large evangelical church arranged an appointment for himself 
and his wife. They had been married for nearly two decades and were on the verge 
of separation. The only consideration for remaining together for the past few 
years had been the sake of the lord's work and the children. He was accused of 
being childish, over-sexed, and incompetent in economic affairs. She was declared 
to be frigid and a sloppy housekeeper. The wife seemed extremely hostile and 
evidenced an unfortunate and unbiblical attitude toward sexuality. Several sessions 
of individual hypnotherapeutic counseling revealed the ground experiences of her 
inhibitions and enabled her to develop a more biblical "theology of sex". Sub- 
sequently a few sessions together with the husband enabled them to arrive at some 
mutually sacrificial changes in habit pattern and a renewal of their "first love." 


B. Another couple, also a minister and wife, and also married for about 20 years, 
contacted me with the presenting symptoms of impotence and ill-concealed aggression 
of the husband, and a series of frequent tantrum-like responses from the wife. The 
prognosis for the marriage outcome was very poor inasmuch as the husband would 
accept no responsibility for the situation and seemed to agree to counseling only to 
establish the "guilt" of his wife for the domestic disharmony. They broke off 
counseling after just a few sessions. This pastor subsequently developed a serious 
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psychophysiologic disturbance which, along with and increasing sense of the in- 
congruence of his social and personal roles, threatened his already precarious 
ministerial function. 


C. A well dressed, attractive young matron came for counseling. She declared 
her home life to be no longer bearable and that if she did not receive help she 
would "break down". The husband was described as cruel, impotent, and, in spite 
of the fact that he had a flourishing professional practice, an habitual drunkard. 
The husband would not come for the counseling sessions although in telephone 
conversations he was friendly and voiced appreciation for helping his wife whom 
he supposed to be rather ill. Supportive therapy helped the wife to develop a 
more positive attitude to the situation and to her role as a mother, as well as 

to deepen to a degree her religious convictions. My last contact with this marriage 
problem was when her husband cailed me long distance, after I had moved from the 
area, to enquire whether I could provide him with any evidence to indicate that 
his wife was "emotionally ill." 


D. A young wife made an appointment to discuss her marriage problem before she 
started divorce proceedings. She had already started action to obtain a legal 
separation and her legal counsel advised initiating divorce proceedings. She 
stated that she loved her husband in spite of his irresponsibility, infidelity, 
and frequent unexplained business trips which kept him away from home. She also 
confessed that in her despair she had begun drinking excessively and frequenting 
bars unescorted. Though the couple had been active in their church at the time 
of their marriage, they were both "backslidden" and no longer attending church 
(though she had obtained my name through her pastor). The legal action jarred 
the young man into concern about his responsibility to his wife and child. His 
subsequent willingness to participate in counseling eventuated in a rededication 
of their home and marriage in a renewed Christian commitment. An interesting 
aspect of this incident was the strong pressure upon me, from the lawyer, to dis- 
courage a reconciliation, which he was sure would turn out to be a failure and 
only increase the emotional burdens of the young woman, his client. 


KE. A couple ina state of "psychological divorce" came for counseling with a 
mutual conviction that nothing could “revive after it was dead". This prominent 
businessman was devoting all of his time and energy to his business firm, and 
stayed with his "religiously fanatic" wife merely as a social convenience. He 
admitted that his explosive temper precipitated an almost daily verbal battle. 

The wife, having a few years before experienced a dramatic conversion to Christ, 
was perpetually "burdened" for her husband and carried this burden in a way which 
continually irritated him. This exacerbated frequent domestic flare ups. Each 
Sought to win the children over against the other. Their sexual relationship had 
been disrupted for some time, and this was very threatening to both inasmuch as he 
was struggling with anxiety feelings concerning impotence and she was undergoing a 
very difficult first phase of her menopausal development. This couple gained some 
apparently authentic religious insight through counseling and, in spite of numerous 
lapses into their old behavior pattern, they developed a cooperative concern for 
their children's developmental problems. When counseling was discontinued, they 
fell far short of an ideal goal of adjustment, but both felt that progress had been 
made and that perhaps they would be able to work out their problems together. 


These cases citations are designed to elicit discussion in the area of marriage 
counseling and not as models for understanding and helping the precariously married. 
In some ways they are presented as stimuli for constructive criticism to benefit 
the author's practice in this very important phase of consulting psychology. 








SUMMARY 


In conclusion, I would like to reiterate that effective marriage counseling 
should be carried out in a theoretical context whose value system, direction, and 
goals are expressions of a Christian Weltanschauung. The model of a marriage 
relationship viewing the couple as a unity, an individual, an intra-personal 
complex, enables one to apply the insights and experiences of individual psy- 
chotherapy in the area of guidance in marital difficulties. Such problem 
Situations are unique and cannot be approached in any rigid procedural pattern. 
The cumulative profit of counseling experience coupled with, and superintended 
by, the healing ministry of the Wonderful Counselor will enable the well trained 
individual to make a significant contribution in the great social and spiritual 
need of understanding and helping the married. 
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CRITQUE ON CLINICAL SITUATION 
by 
Dr. Wendell Rooks 


First of all I want to thank the three other members of this symposium for 
having provided me with their manuscripts early enough so that I was able to 
read them and formulate something of an organized reaction to them. 


I think it is quite obvious that all have perused the literature and have 
had practical experience and have had the courage to admit the possibility and 
experience of failure as well as to mention the successes. All have pointed 
out the different reasons for the marriage partners' seeking assistance, their 
attitudes toward marriage and the possible solution of their respective problems 
and the practical therapeutic approach to marital problems. 


Dr. Tweedie has divided marriage counseling into two different areas - labeling 
them prospective or prophylactic and retrospective counseling. I think this is 
definitely in order. Although most of the discussion has been concerned with the 
retrospective - that is, with that which is dore after the marriage has been 
threatened, I'm certain that all who have been engaged in marriage counseling would 
agree that much more could have been accomplished if one could have spent an equiv- 
alent amount of time in the area of prophylactic counseling. Yet it must be admitted 
immediately that prophylactic counseling, as it might deal with certain specific 
problems, is in a sense impossible because so much of counseling depends upon the 
personal experience of the marriage situation, and, of course, the moment marriage 
occurs the counseling becomes rather retrospective. So many couples seeking help 
in marriage come to the counselor with problems that they could not have believed 
possible with them and it would almost have been talking in a vacuum, or to ears 
without knowledgeable perception, to even suggest that which causes marital dis- 
harmony. Thus much as one would hope to prevent by engaging in prophylactic 
counseling it becomes something of a practical, as well as theoretical impossibility. 


In another sense one must also say that any effective retrospective counseling 
becomes immediately, and also indirectly, quite possibly a very real prophylactic 
counseling - and it may yet be demonstrated that the most important result of the 
retrospective counseling will be its prophylactic value for generations to come. 


With respect to "meaning" and "conscientious responsibility", as suggested by 
Dr. Tweedie, and their place in marriage I have no argument; but the content of 
these, or the consistence of these, is another thing. In fact it is the familially, 
environmentally, culturally - even religiously - determined mistaken meanings and 
types of conscientious responsibility that provoke not only the marital problems 
but may also provoke a real disturbance of whatever emotional homeostasis may exist. 
In many cases it is either that a return of emotional homeostasis depends on the 
complete disruption of the marriage or a, superficially perhaps, readjusted marriage 
will lead to a breakdown of emotional homeostasis. 


I think the panelists, and particularly Dr. French, have, each in his way, 
Suggested that there is possible almost any variation and degree of variation of 
interrelationship between marital harmony with emotional tranquility and marital] 
disharmony with neurotic, or even psychotic, illness. 


Further, Dr. Tweedie, as he alludes to his book on Logotherapy, suggests the 
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importance of words, or their equivalent. I can only emphasize, and underline 
again, that communication - be it with words, a patient understanding smile or 
tear, a clasp of the hand, a pat on the back or kind silence - is the secret of 
improving interpersonal relationships. Actually it is this which keeps people 
together. We even say as long as we can keep our ambassadors talking of peace 
we will not be engaged in a killing war. 


Each of the panelists, directly or by implication, has mentioned Christ and 
the Bible. In introducing these one immediately becomes directive. But what 
about those for whom Christ and the Bible have no meaning? What about those 
persons whose marriage, in Christian eyes, would seem to be only legalized co- 
habitation? Perhaps the marriage was once blessed by the upraised arms of a 
Cleric - but I've heard that even some of our own Ministers have been willing 
to lift their arms for ten dollars. Actually some of these Ministers have re- 
gretted their act later on. The Scripture says, "What God hath joined together" 
and I've often wondered, except as it was a part of God's permissive will or 
providence, if God was in the picture at all - certainly not in the sense that 
God's love was being exercised. 


Frankly I've often thought that legal divorce, in some instances, might well 
be the first step towards real marriage. If one can again introduce the concept 
that marriage is a symbol of Christ's union with His beloved Church then I would 
add that one of the requisites of a proper union with Christ is to separate one's 
self from all foreign Gods. The Prophets frequently speak of Israel's harlotry 
when speaking of Israel's seeking after other Gods. So I say, it my be thoroughly 
in order for one to dissolve legally that which was actually never a marriage in 
order that one can now really get married. 


So much has been made of the significance of the sex act as a symbol of union 
but the meaning of this act has so deteriorated that I would, not humorously but in 
all seriousness, suggest that the harmonious relationship at the proverbial break- 
fast table would be a much more honest and meaningful symbol of the marriage state. 


Marriage isn't the engagement in the physical pleasure of a sex act but rather 
the complete giving of one's self, unquestioningly and unreservedly, to another. 
As one respected Christian Reformed Clergyman very aptly and beautiflly said when 
Speaking on the Seventh Commandment, “Marriage is a state of 'nothing betweeness' 
even as there is nothing between Christ and the believer". "I give myself as I 
am - I am received as I am." This was, to be sure, the original Christian marriage. 
"They were naked and unashamed"; and two Christian partners are naked and unashamed 
because, in a very real sense, they are covered - they are love imbued spiritual 
beings. 


But many marriages, in fact I fear that most marriages, are not contracted or 
consummated in this framework. The above marriages can't break up because even as 
"God is not mocked™ so also "The Spirit of God’ is not divided against itself". 


But there are so many other “anti-Christs® in our lives. And, as suggested 
earlier, it is a therapist's job to try to remove these - that is, that which is 
sabotaging the unifying effort of the spirit. 


An article in General Psychiatry, March, 1963, by Jay Haley of Palo Alto, 
California, Palo Alto Mental Research Institute, gives considerable material deal- 
ing with all of the "others", so to speak, that tend to disrupt marriages. The 
title of the article is "Marriage Therapy". 
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I'm not going to discuss matters of frequency of appointments - whether 
or not one deals with both or one, etc. This can be discussed in the question 
period if desired. 


I have one or two more thoughts that I wish to add. That is the importance 
of attempting to establish a sense of worth in the individual so that with this 
sense of worth he or she can then approach the marriage as something of an 
acceptable person - not conflicted, not guilt-laden, not excessively dependent, 
and one who is self-accepting. This may be very difficult but in many people 
there are certain perverted standards which can be corrected to bring the person 
to at least a better human or horizontal level of acceptance. 


But to be honest with myself I must say that I can't feel justified in being 
an authority in my own right, nor can I regard another human being as an authority 
in his right to such an extent that I or he can bestow the meaning of forgiveness 
without appealing to the fact that God, who is the law-maker and the judge, is, 
after all, the only source- the fountain, the treasury - of all forgiveness. Thus 
any act of forgiveness on the part of a human is basically counterfeit, or, apart 
from this, is unnecessary and inappropriate. 


I want to mention Dr. Bergsma's contribution. He has very cleverly used 
Mother Goose rhymes to illustrate his experience. His cases are typical. In fact 
I could add to the contribution of the other panelists only by enumerating more 
cases, and others in the audience could no doubt do the same. But he, too, has 
mentioned that which was suggested yesterday in the discussion of adolescent pro- 
blems. This is the matter of the conditioned thinking, conditioned living, con- 
ditioned reacting, which we develop subconsciously due to family thought patterns 
and attitudes. There are many sincere inquirers who just can't take the facts. 
Others don't know what a counselor is talking about, or perhaps they know the word, 
spelling and pronunciation and dictionary definition but have no comprehension of 
the meaning. (If one has learned only the name "rhubarb" one will never know what 
"nieplant" is.) 


A study of family constellations, which is becoming more and more popular of 
late, has produced some excellent papers on the subject - that is, the matter of 
basic attitudes, philosophies - spoken or lived - atmosphere, etc., and all of 
this is concerned, too, with those who will some day get married - or represents a 
pattern of the homes from which the counselees have come. Many marriages seem to 
be doomed because of the problem of the great grandparents. If this is pessimistic 
then let me say that there is optimism stemming from the same fact - namely, that 
our counseling may sow seed that will produce results in the childrens! children 
to the third and fourth generation too - granted there is intelligent husbandry. 
(The citation of the Second Commandment. ) 


And this leads me to the final thought. Dr. Tweedie has mentioned the silent 
partner - namely, "The Holy Spirit" - and that all too frequently His leadership 
is ignored. This is a silent presence. It is a motivating presence. It is a 
presence in the laws of love, human emotions, in life itself. And yet many times 
with Christians, Protestants - both strict and liberal - as well as with Roman 
Catholics, I have felt impelled to say "where two or three are gathered in my name 
(truth, love) there I am also". It seemed like a communion. But how often, too, 
I have (and I'm certain others have too) felt that the devil was present in the 
form of a client with an unrelenting human selfishness or "other than God" devotion. 
And I could only say, "There's got to be someone bigger than man to make a change". 


One feels that somehow Christian motivation is the thing but one must also 
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recognize that there are rules common to all emotional activity - Christian or 
not - for certainly bread nourishes the unbeliever as well as the believer. 


Here I should call to mind a statement of one of the characters in the 
"Defenders" of last weeks T.V. program. The judge's wife said to him, in 
settling a family argument, "Can one live with it in order to live with one 
another?" “Wane 


Someone will ask, “How about Christian counseling of the unchristian 
marriage?" Does one convert the starving before feeding the stomach? Christ. 
healed ten lepers; only one returned with thanks and he a Samaritan. Asa 
Christian one must recognize the sanctity of God's established laws and purposes 
even as they affect the nonchristian. 


The Good Samaritan in Jesus! parable did not ask the religion, race, or 
purpose, of the robbed and beaten one. He may have been the Al Capone of his 
day, or even the Devil Incarnate, but he used the means at hand - antiseptics, 


stimulants, balm, food, rest and lodging - and who knows what happened afterwards. 


We must recognize the laws of physiology, psychology, and human love, to try to 
keep together that which we hope and trust God has brought together lest through 
neglect and individual sectarianism we become guilty of tearing asunder. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


TUESDAY — APRIL 2, 1963 


(“Understanding and Helping Teenagers’ ) 


9:00 OPENING OF a 


9:30 


10:05 
10:15 
10:45 
11:15 


12:00 


4:00 
4:30 


6:30 


(Seminary Auditorium ) 

Dr. John Daling, President 
Devotions: Prof. Martin Monsma 
Welcome by Dr. William Spoelhof 
PAPER: “Educational-Vocational Area” 
Chairman: Dr. Robert De Haan 
Speaker: Dr. James Harvey 
CRITIQUE OF PAPER 

Dr. Douglas Blocksma 
INTERMISSION 

Coffee in Library Building 
DISCUSSION PERIOD 

Dr. De Haan presiding 

ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
(C.A.P.S. MEMBERS ) 

RECESS OF MORNING SESSION 
LUNCHEON (Dining Hall) 
PAPER: “Peer Relationships” 
Chairman: Dr. Henry Brandt 
Speaker: Rev. Eugene Williams 
CRITIQUE OF PAPER 

Dr. Floyd Westendorp 
DISCUSSION PERIOD 

Dr. Brandt presiding 


INTERMISSION 
Coffee in Library Building 


> PAPER: “Family Relationships” 


Chairman: Dr. Melvin Hugen 

Speaker: Rev. John Pelon 

CRITIQUE OF PAPER 

The Hon. Wallace Waalkes 

DISCUSSION PERIOD 

Dr. Hugen presiding 

RECESS OF AFTERNOON SESSION 
e° ¢ ¢& @ 

DINNER ( Dining Hall) 
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8:00 PUBLIC SESSION 
(Seminary Auditorim } 
Presiding: Dr. Johannes Plekker 
Speaker: Dr. Paul W. Pruyser 
“The Doctrine of Nian in Calvin 
Free-will offering 
Coffee and F ‘ellows! up in Library Bui! 


WEDNESDAY — APRIL 3. 1953 
(“Understanding and Helping the Mar 
9:00 MORNING DEVOTIONS 

(Seminary Auditorium ) 

Rev. Arnold Brink 
9:15 SYMPOSIUM: “IN THE PASTORAI 

SITUATION” 

Rev. Henry Kik, Moderator 

Dr. Clarence King, United Missionary 

Church 

Rev. Frank Nelsen, Baptist Church 

Rev. Gerald Postma, Chr. Ref. Chun 
10:15 INTERMISSION 

Coftce in | ey ee 
10:45 CRITIQUE ON PERS 

Rev. Henry Kik 
11:00 DISCUSSION PERIOD 

Rev. kik presiding 

12:00 RECESS OF MORNING SESSION 
& % @ 
12:15 LUNCHEON (Dining Hail) 


* * @ 


SYMPOSIUM: “IN THE CLINICAL 
SITUATION” 
Dr. Wendell H. Rooks, Moderator 
Dr. Stuart Bergsma 
Dr. Alvin E. French 
Dr. Donald F. Tweedie 
2:30 CRITIQUE ON PAPERS 
Dr. Rooks 
2:45 INTERMISSION 
Coffee in Library Building 
3:15 DISCUSSION PERIOD 
Dr. Rooks presiding 
4:15 CLOSING OF CONVENTION 
Dr. John Daling 
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ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. . . .April 2, 1963. 


1 - The Annual business meeting of the Association was convened by President 
John Daling in the Calvin Seminary Building at 11:15 A.M. on April 2, 
1963, and opened with prayer. 


2 - A quorum was declared present. There were no proxy ballots submitted. 


3 - A motion was adopted to approve the Minutes of the Annual Business Meeting 
of 1962 as printed in the Proceedings. 


4 - A motion was adopted to receive the Treasurer's report for the fiscal year 
of 1962-63 as follows: 


TREASURER'S REPORT 
March 1, 1962 - February 28, 1963. 


RECEIPTS 
March 1, 1961 - Balance on Hand $281.58 
Receipts from Annual Convention 
A. Convention Registrations 197 -00 
B. Luncheons 110.00 
C. Banquet 140.00 
D. Lodging 87.00 
E. Coffee Break Collections 6.28 
Membership Fees 605.00 
Sale of Proceedings | 2),.00 1450.86 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Convention Expenses 522.07 
A, Luncheons 121.00 
B. Banquet Dinners 162 .50 
C. Coffee Breaks 59.50 
D. Lodging 93.00 
E. Supplies & Secretaries 38.59 
F, Convention Programs 7 48 
Proceedings | 270.16 
Michigan Corporation and Securities Comm. 10.00 
Newsletters 00 copies (March 14, 1962) 39.8 
Supplies and Secretarial Work | 178.85 
Executive Secretarial Honorarium 200.00 
Travel Expense 26.95 
ee ns 
February 28, 1963 Balance on Hand 202.99 
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Submitted: 


M. J. Beukema, Treasurer 
To the Members of the C.A.P.S.: 


I have audited the treasurer's books of the C.A.P.S. and found them to be in good 
order and I believe represent an accurate statement of the Association finances. 


Signed Henry Stuit. 


5 - In the absence of the secretary, his report was read by Dr. C. Jaarsma. 
It was received for information as follows: 


1 - The current membership of the Association stands at 155. This is to be con- 
pared with 130 in 1962 and 109 in 1961. There are also a number of member- 
ship applications pending. 


2 - However, one of the problems we face in the area of membership is the non- 
payment of dues. Some have not paid in a couple years, others may pay 
sporadically. Because of this, the Board of Directors has passed a new 
by-law, which reads as follows: 


"embers shall be considered delinquent in the payment of dues if such 
dues are not received by the end of each fiscal year, the last day of 
February. A reminder shall then be sent to the member, advising him 
that this is a by-law of the Association. If dues are not remitted 
within three months after this reminder, the member shall be informed 
that he shall be dropped from the membership rolls after one month if 
his dues are not forwarded within that month. If dropped he shall be 
invited to be reinstated upon payment of delinquent dues." 


3 - During the year, the Board of Directors met five times and the Executive 
Committee once. 


4 - Publicity during the year was sent out to various magazines, journals and 
newS-papers in the form of convention news. Newsletters were sent out twice 
during the year to the membership and to many friends on our mailing list. 


5 - Under the Direction of Dr. Klaire Kuiper a retreat was held in the Fall at the 
Maranatha Camp Grounds near Muskegon, Michigan for the purposes of further 
discussions on the theme of last years convention. Interestingly, out of these 
tape-recorded discussions grew three discussion films which were produced by 
Elasco Studios of Grand Haven, Michigan. 


6 - Mr. Ted Monsma and Rev. William Hiemstra, members of the Organizational 
Committee, worked hard during the year to present a proposed Constitution 
and set of by-laws to the Board. The membership of the Association accepted 
the Constitution at the 1962 business meeting, and the Board accepted the by- 
laws in September. The by-laws are for the direction of the Board of Directors 
in its operation of the affairs of the corporation. Both these documents will 
be printed in the 1963 Proceedings. 


7 -— During the year considerable correspondence has gone back and forth between our 
officers and the Internal Revenue Service in the attempt to declare our 
organization tax exempt. This matter is still pending. 
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8 - The membership Committee under the direction of Dr. Jaarsma has produced a 
fine promotional pamphlet, good for distribution to your friends. These 
are available at the registration table or from the Secretary. 


H. Steele 
Executive Secretary. 


6 - There were no reports from Committee Chairman. 


7 - The convention then proceeded with election of members to the Board of 
Directors. 


a. - The President explained why six directors were to be elected — 
year instead of the usual three. 


b. - The following slate of nominees was presented: 


Area Nominees 
Education-Academic A. Hoekema 
(vote for 2) P. Iucasse 


J. Van Bruggen 
G.R. Youngs 
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Pastoral D. Hoitenga 
(vote for 1) W. Teeuwissen 
HRHHRRHKHKH 


Psychiatry K. Kuiper 
(vote for 1) W. Rooks 
RHR HRKKHHRHK 
Psychology D. Blocksma 
(vote for 2) R. Bykerk 


L. Granberg 
R. Rottschafer 


ce - The balloting resulted in the following men being elected as directors: 
A. Hoekema, P. Iucasse, W. Teeuwissen, K. Kuiper, D. Blocksma, and L. Granberg. 


d. - The president welcomed the new members and expressed gratitude to the 
retiring directors. 


8 - The President called the attention of the membership to the new C.A.P.S. infor- 
mation pamphlet produced by the Membership Committee, and also that the 
application blank for membership had been revised. 


9 - Because up to this time the Board had received no official invitation for the 
next meeting place of the convention, the President announced that the Board, 
as it plans the next convention, would be receptive to such invitations. 


10 - A motion carried to adjourn. 


Respectfully submitted, 


John Daling, 
Secreatry protem. 
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CONSTITUTION 
Christian Association For Psychological Studies 
(revision of April 3, 1962) 


ARTICLE I - Name. 
A- The official name of this non-profit organization incorporated in the 
State of Michigan is: Christian Association For Psychological Studies. 


ARTICLE II - Basis. 
A- The Association shall be based on the Bible as interpreted in the historic 
Reformed Creeds. 


ARTICLE III - Purpose. 
A- The Association aims to advance the Christian understanding of psycholog- 
ical aspects of personal relations in conformity with the above basis. In 
order to realize this aim the Association shall: 


1- Develop this understanding through study and research. 

2- Assemble annually in convention for presentation of papers, discussion, 
and carrying on the official business of the Association. 

3- Publish proceedings of the conventions and such additional studies as 
approved from time to time by the Board of Directors. 

li- Serve the needs and interests of professional groups concerned with 
personal relations. 


ARTICLE IV - Membership. 
A- Men and women who are interested professionally in the purpose of this 
organization shall be eligible for membership. 
B- Membership requires the acceptance of the Bible as the divine authority 
for faith and life. 
C- Membership entails the payment of an annual membership fee to be deter- 
mined by the Association. 


ARTICLE V - Board of Directors. 

A- A Board of Directors consisting of 12 members shall be elected by the 
Association at the annual business meeting. The Board of Directors is 
given all governing and executive powers of the Association. 

B- Term of office of Directors shall be three years with terms of four direc- 
tors expiring each year. A Director may serve two consecutive terms. 

C- The Board of Directors shall elect from its own number a President, Vice- 
President, and Treasurer. The Board may appoint from the Association 
membership an Executive Secretary, said appointment to be on a yearly basis. 
If he is not a director, the Executive Secretary shall serve as ex-officio 
member of the Board and of the Executive Committee. 

D- The Board of Directors shall meet at least twice a year, to carry on the 
business of the Association. 

E- The Board of Directors shall nominate candidates for the office of Director 
prior to the annual election. 

F- Candidates for office of Director shall be limited to those members who 
fully subscribe to the basis as stated in Article II. 


ARTICLE VI - Meetings. 
A- The Association shall hold an annual convention at a time and place as 
determined by the Board of Directors. 
B- The annual business session shall be held in connection with the annual 
‘convention. 
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C- A quorum for the transaction of any business at the annual or special 
Association meeting shall be twenty-five (25) members of the Association 
present in person or by proxy. 


ARTICLE VII - Finances. 

A- The Board of Directors is responsible for administering the finances of 
the Association. 

B- Sources of revenue shall be annual membership dues and such further 
sources as shall be determined by the Board of Directors and not in 
conflict with the Articles of Incorporation. 

C- The Board of Directors shall prepare an annual report and budget and 
submit these to the Association at the annual business meeting. 


ARTICLE VIII - Amendments. 

A- Article II of this Constitution may not be amended or modified. 

B- Other Articles of this Constitution may be changed or amended by two- 
thirds (2/3) of the membership of the Association present in person or 
by proxy. 

C- Proposed amendments shall be in the hands of the Executive Secretary 
six months prior to the annual business meeting; and upon approval of 
the Board of Directors, in the hands of the membership at least one month 
prior to the annual business meeting. 
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BY - LAWS 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 14, 1962) 


Section A - Membership (see Article IV, C of Constitution) 


l= 


2 = 


The Association shall consist of three classes of members: Members, Students, 
and Honorary. 


The minimum standards for election to status as member are those contained in 
Article IV, sections A and B and C of the Constitution. A member shall be en- 
titled to the rights and privileges of the Association without restriction. 


A Member shall be entitled to vote in person or by proxy for Directors of the 
Association and upon any proposition or question submitted by the Board of 
Directors to any annual or special meeting of the Association. 


The minimum standards for election to Student membership are those contained 
in Article IV, sections A and B and C of the Constitution. Student member- 
Ship shall be available for those individuals in training. A student member 
may neither vote nor hold office in the Association, but shall be entitled to 
all rights and privileges of the Association not specifically denied them by 
these by-laws. An annual membership fee for this class of membership shall 
be determined by the Board of Directors. 


Those who have distinguished themselves by rendering signal service in promoting 
the interests of this Association may be elected by the Board of Directors to 
Honorary Membership. Proposals for the same may be submitted to the Board of 
Directors by three members. 


Procedures for Application and election as a Member or Student shall be pre- 
scribed by the Board of Directors. 


A Member of Student may be dropped by the Association for conduct which in any 
wise tends to injure the Association or to affect adversely its reputation or 
that which is contrary to or destructive of its purposes. Charges of injurious 
conduct shall not be entertained against Member or Student unless the precise 
nature of the charges be submitted to the committee on Ethics and Conduct, 
which shall have the power to determine whether the charges shall be dropped, 
whether the accused shall be given an opportunity to resign, or whether the 
charge shall be referred to the Board of Directors for review and action. If 
the charged Member or Student requests a hearing the same individual shall have 
the privilege of selecting a committee of three Members of the Association to 
assist him in answering the formal charges placed against him. Upon the recon- 
mendation of the Committee on Ethics and Conduct the Board of Directors may drop 
a Member or Student by three-fourths vote of the Board of Directors present at 
an official meeting which considers the matter. 


A person who has been dropped from Member or Student status may reapply for 
membership. His reapplication shall be considered first by the Committee on 
Ethics and Conduct which shall determine whether or not there now exists 
sufficient evidence to warrant further processing of the application in the 
usual manner. 
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Section B - BOARD OF DIRECTORS (see Article V, A of Constitution) 


1 


SECTION C - OFFICERS OF THE BOARD (see Article V, C of Constitution) 
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The Board of Directors shall be the administrative agent of the Association 
and shall exercise supervision over the affairs of the Association. It shall 
formulate and recommend policies to the Association and shall carry on such 
business for the Association not specifically denied it by these by-laws, by 
the Constitution, and by the Association. 


Professional representation on the Board of Directors shall be as follows: 


a - Education-Academic ......s.-. . 3 
b - Pastoral . a 
c - Psychiatry . . 3 
G@ = PEYCNOLORY « «6 sw ww te -y 
e - Social-Rehabilitation Work . sa 


A quorum for a Board of Directors meeting shall consist of a majority of its 
members. 


In the case of disability, resignation, or continued absence from the Board of 
Directors meetings without notice or for any good cause shown, upon the affirm- 
ative vote of at least 3/l of the members of the Board of Directors, any Director 
may be removed from office. The vacancy will be filled at the next Association 
meeting for the unexpired term. 


Members of the Board of Directors, excepting the Executive Secretary, shall serve 
without remuneration, but shall be entitled to remuneration for necessary ex- 
penses incurred in attending meetings of the Board of Directors or Committees 
thereof. 


At least six Directors in close geographic proximity shall function as an 
Executive Committee to carry out the policies as determined by the Board of 
Directors. 

a - The President of the Board of Directors shall serve as an ex-officio 
member: of the Executive Committee when he is not a member of the 
Executive Committee. 

b - The Executive Committee shall meet as often as determined by the Board of 
Directors or when called by: the president of the Board of Directors, or 
by the chairman of the Executive Committee, or when requested by members 
of the Executive Committee. 

c - A quorum for an Executive Committee meeting shall consist of a majority of 
its membership. 

d - The Executive Committee, at its first meeting following the annual meet- 
ing of the Association, shall elect a chairman and vice-chairman from 
its membership and appoint a secretary. 

e - The Executive Committee shall function for the Board of Directors in the 
supervision and control of the Association between sessions of said 
board, excluding however the making of major policy decisions which shall 
be the responsibility of the Board of Directors. The Board of Directors 
may delegate to the Executive Committee the power to act on any item that 
is specifically the responsibility of the Board of Directors, such dele- 
gation of authority to be approved by the Board of Directors by a resolu- 
tion adopted by 3/) of the Board of Directors present at the meeting. 

f - The minutes of the meetings of the Executive Committee shall be sent to 
each member of the Board of Directors. 


The President shall be the chief Executive Officer of the Association, shall serve 
as chairman of the Board of Directors, and shall preside at all annual or special 
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meetings of the Association. The President annually shall appoint members 
of the Board of Directors as chairmen of the standing committees and shall 
hold ex-officio membership in standing committees. He shall perform such 
other duties as are incident to his office or as properly may be required 
of him by the Board of Directors. 


The Vice-President shall act in place of the president in all Association 
or Board of Directors meetings in the absence of the President. 


The Treasurer shall serve as senior fiscal officer of the Association, member 
and fiscal officer of the Board of Directors, and as a member of the Finance 
Committee. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to collect and disburse 
funds of the Association; to have custody of all funds or securities of the 
Association and to deposit the same in such bank or banks as the Board of 
Directors may direct; to collect dues and other debts due the Association; and 
to make a financial report to the Association at its annual business meeting. 
The Treasurer shall have authority to sign checks and drafts in behalf of the 
Association or the Board of Directors for the disbursement of funds as pro- 
vided by these by-laws or by the Board of Directors. 


The Executive Secretary shall be the chief administrative officer of the 
Association. It shall be the duty of the Executive Secretary to keep the 
records of the current activities of the Association and its Board of Directors. 
He shall issue all notices of meetings, be responsible for the maintenance of 
the membership rolls of the Association, have charge of the corporate books, 
file and hold subject to call and direct the publication of such records and 
reports and proceedings as are authorized by these by-laws and by vote of the 
Board of Directors at any duly constituted meeting, bring to the attention of 
the Board of Directors such matters as he may deem necessary, conduct the 
official correspondence of the Board of Directors and the Association, and per- 


form all other secretarial duties for the Board of Directors and the Association. 


SECTION D - COMMITTEES (see Article V, D of Constitution) 


1 


The committees of the Association shall consist of such standing committees as 
may be provided by these by-laws and such special committees as may be estab- 

lished by the Board of Directors. A quorum of any committee meeting shall be 

a majority of its membership. 


The Membership Committee shall consist of five (5) members of the Association 
with a member of the Board of Directors as its chairman, it shall review 
applications for membership and report its recommendations on each case to 
the Board of Directors. It shall also engage in membership promotion. 


The Finance Committee shall consist of three (3) members of the Association 
with the Treasurer of the Board of Directors as its chairman, it shall be the 
duty of the Finance Committee to present an annual budget to the Board of 
Directors, to supervise investments, and to arrange for an audit of the 
financial records of the Association in each figcal year. It shall seek ways 
to promote the financial welfare of the Association. 


The Convention Committee shall consist of three (3) members of the Association 
with a member of the Board of Directors as its chairman. It shall be the duty 
of the committee to recommend to the Board of Directors an annual convention 
program and to make the necessary arrangements for the convention. 


The Committee on Professional Ethics and Conduct shall consist of three (3) 
members of the Executive Committee. It shall be the duty of the Committee 
to receive and to investigate complaints of unethical conduct of members, to 
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SECTION E - ELECTION (see Article V, E of Constitution) 


1 


SECTION F - MEETINGS (see Article VI, C of Constitution) 


1 


SECTION G - FINANCES (see Article VII, A of Constitution) 


1 


endeavor to settle cases privately, to report to the Board of Directors on 
types of cases investigated, to recommend dropping from membership as pro- 
vided in these by-laws, and to formulate from time to time rules and prin- 
ciples of ethics and standards for adoption by the Board of Directors and 
the Association. 


The Policy and Planning Committee shall consist of three (3) members of the 
Association with the Vice President of the Board of Directors as its chair- 
man. It shall be the function of the Committee to consider current and long- 
range policies, to recommend to the Board of Directors such changes in ex- 
isting policy and such extensions or restrictions of the functions of the 
Association as are consonant with the purposes of the Association. The com- 
mittee shall review the structure and function of the Association as a whole 
in 1965 and in every fifth year thereafter and shall make recommendations to 
the Board of Directors. 


The Publications, Public Relations, and Research Committee shall consist of 
five (5) members of the Association with a member of the Board of Directors 

as its chairman. It shall recommend publications and research to the Board 

of Directors. It shall recommend general publication, editorial, public re- 
lations, and research policies to the Board of Directors. It shall be respon- 
sible for any Association news-letters or official publications of the 
Association. The Executive Secretary shall be a member of this committee. 


The Professional Service Committee shall consist of five (5) members of the 
Association with a member of the Board of Directors as its chairman. It shall 
be the duty of the committee to review all requests for professional services; 
to make recommendations to the Board of Directors concerning such requests; to 
explore possible professional services to be rendered, and to make recommenda- 
tions concerning the same to the Board of Directors. 


The Board of Directors shall present at least two nominees for each Director 
to be elected. 


The names of the nominees shall be presented to the Association membership at 
least two weeks before the annual meeting. 


Members of the Association may submit the name (s) of a member (s) for consider- 
ation as Director (s). Such name (s) must be submitted to the Executive 
Secretary by December lst, to receive consideration in a current fiscal year. 


Special Association meetings shall be called at any time by the President with 
the approval of 3/ of the Board of Directors. 


Notice of each annual or special Association meeting shall be sent to each 
Member at least 60 days prior to each meeting. 


The Treasurer and Chairman of the Executive Committee are authorized to record 
their signatures at bank or banks as custodians of Association funds. 








The Chairman of the Executive Committee shall deposit or withdraw funds 
only under the direction of the Executive Committee and only in the absence 
of the Treasurer. 


The fiscal year of the Association extends from the first day of March through 
the last day of February. 


Members shall be considered delinquent in the payment of dues if such dues 
are not received by the end of each fiscal year, the last day of February. 

A reminder shall then be sent to the member, advising him that this is a 
by-law of the Association. If dues are not remitted within three months 
after this reminder, the member shall be informed that he will be dropped 
from the membership roles after one month if his dues are not forwarded with- 
in that month. If dropped, he shall be invited to be reinstated on payment 
of delinquent dues. 
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MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 


Rev. Wallace Alcorn, 2255 Pontiac Drive, Pontiac, 19, Michigan 

Rev. Donald Allbaugh, 3235 - 96th Street, Evergreen Park, Illinois 

Rev. M. E. Andrews., 8); Monroe Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan 

Rev. R. J. Attman, 3 Cheryl Lane, E., Farmingdale, L. I., New York 

Dr. Adrain Baer, 2901 Shady Oak Drive, Des Moines, 10, Iowa 

Mr. Herman Baker, 1030 Plymouth Road S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Mr. Donald R. Beiter, 651 S. Los Robles, Pasadena, California 

Dr. Stuart Bergsma, 3791 Shaffer Avenue, S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Mr. Karst J. Besteman, 277 Glendale Avenue, lexington, Kentucky 

Dr. Marenus J. Beukema, 6850 S. Division Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Rev. Donald K. Blackie, 180 Crescent Drive, N.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Dr. Douglas Blocksma, 1328 Madison Avenue, S.E., Grand Rapids, 7, Michigan 
Rev. B. J. Boerkoil, 418 Tamarack Street, Randolph, Wisconsin 
Mr. Meindert Bosch, 26,7 S. Adams, Denver 10, Colorado 

Dr. Henry Brandt, 12 Buckingham, Flint, 7, Michigan 

Miss Cornelia Bratt, 1149 Temple Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, 7, Michigan 
Rev. Arnold Brink, 2129 Jefferson Drive, S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Rev. A. Franklin Broman, 820 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, 10, Illinois 
Mr. Robert Brown, 09 Fairhill, Holland, Michigan 

Miss Arlene Bruinsma, 301 N. State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Miss Evelyn Brunger, 00 E. Iliff Avenue, Denver, 22, Colorado 

Mr. David Busby, 7501 N. Milwaukee, Niles 8, Illinois 

Mr. William J. Camper, 820 N. la Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. Robert Clarke, 15631 S. Park, South Holland, Illinois 

Dr. Richard Cox, 3417 W. Foster Avenue, Chicago, 25, Illinois 

Dr. B. H. Crewe, 1898 Roscommon, Harper Woods 36, Michigan 

Dr. John T. Daling, 0-1089 W. Leonard Road, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Dr. Robert F. De Haan, 325 W. 32nd Street, Holland, Michigan 

Rev. Harold Dekker, 2197 Jefferson Drive, S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Dr. Gerard Den Dulk, P. 0. Box 275, Ceres, California 

Mr. Henry De Witt, 5758 - 36th Street, Hudsonville, Michigan 

Mr. James Dolby, 121) N. Irving Street, Wheaton, Illinois 

Dr. William J. Donaldson, 1160 Kenesaw Avenue, Knoxville 19, Tennessee 
Rev. Chester J. Droog, 2012 Griggs Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Mr. David W. Dyke, 521 W. Oakrdige Avenue, Ferndale, Michigan 

Mr. Arthur Eady, 208 North B. Street, Indianola, Iowa 

Mr. Roland H. Ebel, Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Mr. Richard Ericson, 2037 Q. Farragut, Chicago, Illinois 

Dr. Truman Esau, 317 W. Foster Avenue, Chicago, 25, Illinois 

Prof. Donald C. Fair, 3110 Raleigh Avenue, Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 
Dr.: Paul Fairweather, 2205 N. Mar Vista, Altadena, California 

Dr. Alvin French, 1810 Youngstown Lockport Road, Ransomville, New York 
Miss Marie Gezon, 139 Burton Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Rev. Paul Graf, 331 Madison Avenue, S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Rev. Paul A. Graham, 68) Minock, Detroit, 28, Michigan 

Dr. Lars Granberg, 5 East 29th Street, Holland, Michigan 

Mr. Mervin C. Grant, 2605 Mary Avenue, St. louis, 17, Missouri 

Dr. Richard W. Gray, 07 North Easton Road, Willow Grove, Pennsylvania 
Dr. William D. Gray, 15) Fifth Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee 

Dr. Leonard Greenway, 1003 Whites Road, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Dr. Vernon C. Grounds, 1500 East Tenth Avenue, Denver, 18, Colorado 

Dr. Lacy Hall, 1726 W. Berteau Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. Lewis Hall, 4039 N. Oriole, Norridge, 3), Illinois 

Dr. James Harvey, Hope College, Holland, Michigan 








Rev. Edward Herrema, 180 Plymouth Road, S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Mr. Jake Herrema, 8515 S.W. 3 Terr., Miami, 55, Florida 

Mr. W. Floyd Heiney, Jr., 1030 Woodlawn, Cincinnati 5, Ohio 

Mr. C. D. Henry, Route 2, Maxwell, Iowa 

Rev. Ralph Heynen, 6850 Division Avenue, South, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Rev. William L. Hiemstra, 6850 Division Avenue, South, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Rev. Norman C. Hoeflinger, R.F.D. # 3, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

Dr. Anthony Hoekema, 1228 Dunham Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Rev. Allan Hofland, 101); Glenwood, Detroit, 5, Michigan 

Rev. Dewey Hoitenga, 835 Vineland Road, St. Joseph, Michigan 

Dr. Elton J. Holtrop, 5139 Maple Ridge Drive, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Rev. Melvin D. Hugen, 181) Menominee, S.E., Grand Rapids, 6, Michigan 

Dr. Cornelius Jaarsma, 2229 College Avenue, S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Rev. Richard A. Jager, R.F.D. 1, Grand Haven, Michigan 

Rev. Robert Janacek, Arapahoe, Nebraska 

Rev. Theodore Jansma, 6) Goffle Hill Road, Hawthorne, New Jersey 

Dr. Joseph Jensen, 1740 Williams Street, Denver, 18, Colorado 

Rev. Arthur Johnson, 1 S 53 lewis, Lombard, Illinois 

Mr. John Kamp, Elim Christian School, Box 27, Worth, Illinois 

Rev. Henry Kik, 2100 Frances Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Rev. Clarence King, 421 Gannon Ct., Pontiac, Michigan 

Mr. Herman Kissiah, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 

Dr. Fred H. Klooster, 129 Thomas Street S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Mr. William Kooistra, 5940 Buck, Taylor, Michigan 

Prof. Carl Kromminga, 1131 Benjamin Avenue, S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Dr. Edwin H. Kroon, 400 East Iliff Avenue, Denver, 22, Colorado 

Dr. Klaire V. Kuiper, 2208 Madison Avenue, S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Rev. Orest Kulick, 9200 S. Avalon Avenue, Chicago, 19, Illinois 

Rev. Roy F. Lambert, 7289 Williams Lake Road, Waterford, Michigan 

Dr. F. Wilmer Larson, Suite 623, Southdale Medical Center, 66 St & France, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mrs. Betty Leake, 2052 Lincoln Park, W, Chicago 14, Illinois 

Rev. Willis Lechleidner, Sherwood, Ohio 

Rev. Edwin Liddell, 206 N. Prince Street, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 

Rev. David Louwenaar, 236 Apple Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 

Mr. James Lower, 820 N. la Salle, c/o Moody B. I., Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. Philip Lucasse, 851 Calvin, S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Dr. Dorothy P. MacDonald, V. A. Center, Brown Hospital, 4100 W. Third, Dayton, Ohio 

Mr. Lawrence Mamiya, 10 C Lunalilo Street, Honolulu, 1), Hawaii 

Dr. Paul M. Miller, Goshen Bibical Seminary, Goshen, Indiana 

Rev. Paul W. Miller, 325 W. Main Street, Milan, Michigan 

Rev. Vernon D. Miller, Box 111, Aracanum, Ohio 

Prof. Martin Monsma, 2,82 Patterson, S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Mr. Theodore Monsma, 121 Rossman S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Dr. Robert Moses, Bethesda Sanatorium, 400 Iliff E, Denver, Colorado 

Dr. 0. Hobart Mowrer, 610 W. Vermont Street, Urbana, Illinois 

Dr. Jacob D. Mulder, 3161 Baker Park Drive, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Rev. Frank Nelsen, Rural Route 1, Bath, Michigan 

Rev. George G. Nika, 17 Vine Street, Martinsville, Illinois 

Dr. Charles Oppegard, 400 East Iliff Avenue, Denver, 22, Colorado 

Rev. Robert D. Ostle, 15717 Stephens Drive, East Detroit, Michigan 

Rev. D. A. Parrott, 1072 Park Avenue, Lincoln Park, Michigan 

Dr. E. Mansell Pattison, 2489 Downing Drive, Cincinnati, 8, Ohio 

Rev, Bernard Pekelder, 922 Orchard Avenue, S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Rev. John Pelon, 1693) Quincy, Holland, Michigan 

Miss Phyllis Peters, 431 Custer, Evanston, Illinois 
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Dr. Norvell Peterson, Box H, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Norvell Peterson, Box H, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 

Dr. Frank L. Pettinga, i603 Peck Street, Muskegon, Michigan 

Dr. Cornelius Plantinga, 427 Mulford Drive, S.E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Dr. J. D. Plekker, 2217 Wilshire Drive, S.E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Rev. Donald Postma, 168) Warren Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Rev. E. Alan Richardson, 1000 S. Knight, Park Ridge, Illinois 

Rev. Richard Rohland, 628 Farwell Building, Detroit, 26, Michigan 

Dr. Wendell H. Rooks, 1158 Nixon Avenue, N.W. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Dr. Richard Rosendale, 638 Goffle Hill Road, Hawthorne, New Jersey 

Dr. Ronald Rottschafer, 6026 W. Roosevelt Road, Oak Park, Illinois 

Prof. John L. Roys, Anderson College, Anderson, Indiana 

Rev. A. Rynbrandt, 410 W. Brown Street, Waupun, Wisconsin 

Rev. John W. Sanderson, 520 Oreland Mili Road, Oreland, Pennsylvania 

Mr. William A. Sanderson, Box 353A, Conway Rd. Rt. 1, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Prof. Onas Scandrette, 21) North Williston, Wheaton, Illinois 

Rev. William H. Schobert, R.R. 2, Hillsdale, Michigan 

Mr. Richard Searle, 8953 'F' Robin Drive, Des Plaines, Illinois 

Rev. Milford Sholund, 725 E. Colorado, Glendale 5, California 

Dr. Frank L. Simmonds, Sumas, Washington 

Rev. Coy Sims, 18100 Glendaie, Roseville, Michigan 

Mr. Donald H. Smalligan, 1845 Orville S.E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Rev. Richard C. Smith, 725 Portersville Road, Ellwood City, Pennsylvania 
Rev. George Smith, 05 Easton Road, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Dr. Charles J. Snell, Houghton Coilege, Houghton, New York 

Mr. James A. Split, 6983 Eastern Avenue S.E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Rev. J. R. Staat, 70) Despelder Street, Grand Haven, Michigan 

Mr. Jacob Stam, 10 Market Street, Paterson, New Jersey 

Mr. Herbert Start, 6850 S. Division Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Rev. Harland Steele, i60 Jennings Street S.E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Mr. Forrest C. Stevenson, 13835 Fenkell, Detroit 27, Michigan 

Mr. Richard E. Sternhof, 4 Short Drive, Magnolia, Massachusetts 

Rev. William Swets, 133 E. 34th Street, Holland, Michigan 

Rev. W. J. Teeuwissen, Box 125, Drayton Plains, Michigan 

Rev. C. N. Tokatloglou, 1217 Marigold Avenue, East Lansing, Michigan 

Dr. Donald F. Tweedie, Veterans Administration Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky 
Dr. E. B. Van Benschoten, 5956 S. Bannock, Littleton, Denver, Colorado 
Dr. John A. Van Bruggen, 549 Benjamin S.E. Grand Rapids, 6, Michigan 

Mr. Larry Vande Creek, 3215 Burton Street, S.E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Rev. Clifford Vander Ark, Delavan, Wisconsin 

Rev. Garrett H. Vande Riet, Bethesda Hospital, 4400 E. Iliff Ave., Denver 22, Colorado 
Dr. L. Vander Linde, Jr. i328 Madison Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Mrs. Grace Vander Wali, 10101 Park Street, Bellflower, California 

Rev. Thomas Van Erden, 25) W. 109th Pl., Chicago, 28, Illinois 

Rev. C. Van Heukelom, R #2, 1305 West 15th Street, Willmar, Minnesota 
Dr. Gelmer A. Van Noord, 6850 Division Avenue, S, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Rev. Lawrence Veltkamp, 1827 Menominee Drive, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Mr. Henry Velzen, 6850 S. Division Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Rev. A. P. Vohs. P. O. Box 8426, Kansas City, 14, Missouri 

Rev. Jay A. Wesseiing, 7655 Greenfield Avenue, Jenison, Michigan 

Dr. Floyd Westendorp, 6850 S. Division Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Dr. Richard Westmaas, Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Miss Donna Westrate, Social Service Department, V. A. Hospital, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Rev. Rodney Westveer, 832 East 8th Street, Holland, Michigan 

Rev. Eugene Williams, 120 Spartan Avenue, East Lansing, Michigan 
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Rev. Garret Wilterdink, 128 W. Livingston Ct., Midland, Michigan 
Rev. G. R. Youngs, 1225 South 60th Court, Cicero 50, Illinois 
Mr. Robert Zondervan, 18561 Pershing Avenue, Livonia, Michigan 
Miss Marcia Zwier, 809 West Illinois, Apt. 9, Urbana, Illinois 
Dr. Leo L. Sell, 8 Fern lane, Ancora, New Jersey 

Mr. Michael Doyen, 7226 Princeton, St. Louis, 30, Missouri 

Dr. John M. Vayhinger, 1318 Hinman Avenue; Evanston, Illinois 
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